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For the Companion. 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CuHaPTER I. 

Philip Farlow was trudging along the village 
street, bearing a fish-pole and a dozen fine trout 
on a forked stick. 

The sun had just set behind the wooded hills. 
The distant mountain peaks were putting on their 
loveliest hues, and the soaring summit of Old 
Blue was wondrously mantled with purple and 
gold. 

The fall crickets were singing, —for 
_ it was late summer,—and the chasm 
beneath Thunder Brook Bridge was 
filled with the solitary plashy roar of 
the torrent, as he passed over. 

Phil was happy. He had brought 
home something besides his string of 
fish from the gorges and streams; the 
wild life of the woods, the fresh odors, 
the beauty of the shadowed rocks and 
of the leaping waters. 

He had never known much of country 
life, until his father brought him, that 
summer, to the village nestled there 
among the spurs of the White Hills. 
He had hardly even known happiness 
before, at least, since his mother died 
two years ago. 

His unthrifty father was always get- 
ting into debt and flitting from place to 
place, pursued by troubles which seemed 
to harass far less the man of forty than 
they did the boy of fourteen. 

For four or five weeks now those 
troubles had near- 
ly ceased. Com- 
ing to a new field, 
where his charac- 
ter was unknown, 
Mr. Farlow's gay 
manners and lib- 
eral promises had 
gained him credit 
and friends; and 
Phil’s pneasy 
thoughts of the 
future were lulled 
to rest. 

They were des- 
tined to be rudely 
jostled, however, 











Phil was no longer in a mood for exhibiting his 
trophies; he paused, nevertheless, and swung them 
around in full view of the sallow old man. 

“Perty good! perty good! You had the luck to 
hook the good-sized ones.” 

“T flung back the little ones,” Phil explained. 

“That’s right! that’s right! Some of you sum- 
mer boarders go out and fetch home strings of lit- 
tle bits of fellers no bigger’n your finger, that it’s 
a perfect shame to see took out of the water. No 
wonder trout is growing skeerce! I used to bait 





a hook occasionally myself, when a man could get 


a good mess for breakfast without tramp- 
ing miles for em; but that hasn’t been of 
late years. Has your father left town ?” 





very soon. 

He had crossed the bridge, and a turn of the 
street had brought him opposite a variety store on 
the other side, from the door of which the propri- 
etor called out to him,— 

“Where did ye git them?” 

“In the pools up in the woods,” replied Phil, 
proudly. 

“Ketch ’em with flies ?” 

“Some with flies and some with worms.” And 
the boy held up his string of trout to be gazed at. 

“Wal, ye done well! One or two half-pounders 
amongst ’em, aint they ?” said the man, still talk- 
ing across the street. 

Phil thought the largest of them might turn the 
scales at that figure. 

“That pole and tackle’s ben doin’ on ye good 
service,” the store-keeper continued, with a genial 
smile. “Glad on’t! Which reminds me, by the 
way! Your pop’s never been in and settled for 
*em, as he promised to. For them and some other 
things. That chip hat you’ve got on, for instance.” 

Poor Phil lowered the fish he was holding up 80 
proudly, and shrank ba," 
frightened look and gasp. 

“Hasn’t he? I thougk ‘ir. We 
gan, almost ready to lie in oré 
ther. 
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he come this way no mor 
“T—I don't know!” fa 1 Ph 
could guess well enough. 
“Wal, jest remind your po; 
“Yes, sir,” Phil meekly reviie*. a 
walk on, glancing timidly ar ti 
overheard this unpleasant } 
Drigson, the tailor, had | ver es 
sat cross-legged on the co r by} 
window, near which he ha 
der to make the most of ti 
out of which he now thrus 
“Ha! that’s a perty mes 
he said, with a skinny smi: 


“No, he haint,” said M ink on't 


“No, sir,” and Phil moved on, in dread 
of what was coming next. 

“T aint seen nor heard from him lately,” the 
tailor continued, still leaning his head out of the 
window with his elbows on the sill, and raising 
his voice as the distance between him and Phil in- 
creased. Lest he should be growing too loud, the 
sensitive boy thought it best to stop again. 

“I sent him my bill, and the last time he went 
by I spoke to him about it, and I’ve been to see 
him two or three times. But I’ve got nothing but 
pleasant words from him. Which I must say,” 
added the tailor, with a sweet grimace, “he is by 
all odds the pleasantest man I ever measured for 
a suit o’ clo’es. If only,”’—here the grimace 
turned somewhat sour,—“if he was a leetle mite 
more prompt in paying an honest man’s bill.” 

“T’m sorry—I—I’m sure!” said Phil, in deep 
distress, trying to get away. 

“T’m sure you are. And see here, my good lit- 
tle boy,” cried the tailor, with a fawning, persua- 
sive simper, lowering his voice, “get the money 
from your father and bring it to me, and I’ll make 
you a handsome present «r+ ~ |.” 





ing any present, 


if i y moved on. 
i rattling buggy 
im, 4 entleman put out 
om under t ck top. 
Whenever you catel ish than you know 


ine "em to me,” he 
tha mered the boy. 


hed Phil that ques- 

mc! * locei way. He was 
29 ght him safely 

Farlows first 


“T wish you 
it, with a sud- 


g the tw 


thing you must learn to take,—a joke. 
hand your father that bill the other day ? 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Why don’t he pay it ?” 

“T don’t know. I wish he would—I wish he 
could—pay you,” said Phil, ready to whimper 
with shame and grief. 

The doctor regarded him with curiosity and 
sympathy. 

“T know you wish it. You’re an honest boy! 
I'd rather lose the bill than hurt your feelings. 
Keep well and keep honest, Philip! Good-day.” 


Did you 


>” 




































The kind face disappeared under the black top, 
and the buggy rattled on. 

Mr. Farlow boarded with his son at the village 
tavern. Solomon Bass was the landlord, and Sal- 
lie Bass, aged sixteen, was his only child. 

Sallie had front teeth too large for her mouth 
(though her mouth was by no means small), cur- 
ly red hair, cut short like a boy’s, and freckles. 
People used to say that a witch met her as she 
was coming into the world and threw bran in her 
face. People used also to say they wondered her 
face didn’t ache, she was so homely. 

But she was a good friend to Phil; and you 
might often have seen them playing together like 
two boys. Tomboy, the neighbors called her. 

She didn’t care; she liked being a tomboy, and 
was never happier than when hunting hens’ eggs, 
or going a-berrying or a-fishing with Master Phil. 

She ran out to meet him as he approached the 
old-fashioned tavern,—which within a year or two 
had grown smart with a new coat of paint and the 
title of hotel,—and accompanied him into the yard. 

“OQ Phil!” she cried, ‘“‘it’s too mean for any- 
thing I couldn’t go with you this afternoon! 
I had to do that awful writing for pa.” 

‘“Where’s my father?” said Phil, gloomy and 
agitated. 

“T guess he’s around somewheres,” 
plied. “How funny he is lately! 
comes he don’t want to see, he slips out the back 
way and hides in the barn.” 

“Does he ?” said Phil, bitterly. 
ing him ?” 

“Folks he owes money to, I guess,” said Sallie. 
“The washerwoman has been after him two or 
three times to-day. Hasn’t he really got anything 
to pay with? Pa’s getting dreadfiilly worked tu 
about it; and I'll tell you somethirig if; yqa ; won't 
tell.” 

“What is it?” Phil asked, as they passed under 


Sallie re- 


“Who is want- 


, oe 


on a bench. 
“One thing I had to do to-day was to make out | 


must be paid now. I hope there won’t be any 
trouble about it. 





edd : ae doctor, with 
‘ ) 3ut there’s one 


Phil!” 


But | 


When anybody | 


the shed, where he threw down his string cf fish: 


his bill, and it’s an awful long one! Pa says it | 


If there is, it won’t be my fault, 


“T know that.” Phil choked a little and went 
on. ‘I don’t see what we’re going to do.” 

‘What makes you care?” Sallie inquired, with 
wondering kindness. “It aint your fault, neither. I 
wouldn’t mind! But aint he a strange man, though ? 
He may not be to blame for having no money, but 
then he needn’t take so many rides and smoke so 
many cigars he can’t pay for. That’s what pa 
says.” 

‘He never paid for this fish-pole, and I wish I 
had never seen it!” said Phil, throwing it down 
spitefully, and looking as if he was about to cry. 
“And that new suit of his! 
he could have got along with- 
out a new suit. And the doc- 
tor—I wish they had let me 
die before they ever called 
him in! We shall have to 
leave here,—I see it all !—and 
begin our old miserable life 
over again.” 

“How was that, for mercy’s 
sake, Phil?” said Sallie. 

“T can’t tell. It was what 
killed my mother. T’ll see 
him,” said Phil, with sudden 
resolution, “and say to him 
what I’ve never dared to say 
yet. I'll say it, though he is 
my father!” 

He found the elder Farlow 

walking leisurely to and fro 
in the large corner room they 
occupied,—the best in the 
house,—smoking a cigar. The 
boy’s heart beat so fast at the 
thought of what he had come 
to say, that he could not find 
breath to say it; and with a 
sick look he sank down on a 
chair. 
“IT was waiting for you, Phil,” said the man, 
without pausing in his walk. “I want you to get 
your things quietly together, ready to leave here 
in the morning.” 

“Are we going ?” Phil asked, in consternation. 

“Rather!” replied his father, with a heartless 
laugh. “There are indications that I have out- 
lived my usefulness here. That abject creature, 
the landlord, glowers upon me in a way no gentle- 
man can put up with.” 

He turned to look at himself in the glass. It 
was a full, amiable, dissipated face he saw there, 
and a stocky form jauntily dressed. He arranged 
his necktie and smoothed his rough chin. 

“T haven’t had a shave for three days. 
barber is a rascal. He seems to think I’m a mint 
of money. He has been after me this afternoon, 
considerably sharper than his best razor.” 

“Can’t a man shave himself ?” Phil tremblingly 
inquired. 

“Course he can, if he chooses. Why ?” 

“T should think he would always choose, when 
he hasn’t money to pay a barber.” 

Mr. Farlow turned suddenly and looked at the 
boy, surprised at his audacity. 

“You should think so, should you?” he ex- 
claimed, sarcastically. 

Gaining courage with his breath, Phil broke out 
impetuously,— 

“O father! don’t be angry at what I say! It’s 
only what mother used to say, and I know it is 
| true, and you know it. It’s dreadful to be always 

having to dodge your debts in this way. Mr. 
Minkins dunned me on your account as I came 
|along, and so did the tailor and the doctor, all 
| within five minutes; and people on the street heard 
them, and I never felt so mortified in all my life. 
Why can’t we pay our debts like other people ?” 

that’s all. I'd pay 
Take it easy, 


That 





| Because it isn’t convenient ; 
if I could. Don’t be a fool, boy! 
| as I do.” 

Mr. Farlow puffed his cigar and resumed his 
walk. . 

“T wish you wouldn’t take it so easy,” said Phil, 
beginning to cry. “If you spent some of the time 
in earning money which you do in making debts 
and studying » "how. t3” get tid of paying them, it 
would be; 40 inacli Better: . Why don't we go to 
work? I’d rather.” 

.At this, the matvlost his temper, and with a fu- 
rions gesture flung hi¢ cigar from the window. It 
was only half-smoked, and ‘he*did not know where 
he was to get another; but that made no difference 
with the improvident Mr. Farlow. 

“Things have come to a pretty pass,” he eried, 
| angrily, “when a man has to be lectured by his 
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own son. I can stand a good many things, but I 
can’t stand that!” 

He seemed convulsed with passion. Phil re- 
garded him with tear and pity, strangely mingled 
with thrills of affection. For, after all, this man 
was his father, and it pierced him to the heart to 
see him so moved. 

The storm was only a gust, however; 
over in a moment. Av’ false and shallow 
self-indulgence undermines the character, and ren- 
ders it incapable of any deep and permanent feel- 
ing. Mr. Farlow could not even be serious for five 
minutes. 

“Come!” He turned again, after stamping madly 
across the room, and confronted the wretched boy 
with mocking laughter. “Get up on the chair 
there, and preach your dad a sermon. By the 
laws, you shall!” 

He was actually laying hold of the lad, and poor 
Phil was struggling to escape, when there came a 
rap at the door. 

Mr. Solomon Bass appeared; a short, fat man, 
with puffy, purple cheeks, and small, imbedded 
eyes, like those of a pig. Farlow was himself 
again. 

“Ah, Mr. Landlord! just in time!” 

Perceiving an ominous paper in Solomon’s hand, 
and a determined look in the dull eyes, he added, 
quickly,— 

“T was just sending my boy down to ask you 
to°make out our bill. Regret extremely to leave 
your hospitable roof, you know, but business is 
pressing; and if you will have the kindness to get 
your account ready” 

“I’ve got it here,” said Solomon, dryly; while 
Sallie showed her teeth in the doorway behind 
him. 

“All right.” Mr. Farlow took the paper and 
tossed it carelessly on the table. ‘I'll examine it, 
and arrange matters in the morning.” 

“Can’t ye just as well arrange matters now ?” 
said Solomon Bass. 

He was not only pig-eyed he was also known 
to be extremely pig-headed when he had once 
made up his mind. That his mind was made up 
now, Mr. Farlow could see by the lurid light in 
his red-veined and mottled face. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the boarder, with intrepid 
cheerfulness, taking up the paper again. He held 
it towards the open window, and scanned it with 
an air at once complacent and critical. 

“Board for self and son, forty-four dollars. 
Teams, twenty-seven dollars. 1 suppose that is all 
right. But what is this? Hen’s nest? I haven’t 
had any hen’s nest.” 

“It aint hen’s nest. 
Mr. Bass. 

“Sundries!” said Sallie, scornfully. 
write so bad as all that!” 

“Sundries—why, of course!” said Mr. Farlow, 
pleasantly. “It’s very well written, indeed, Sallie ; 
orffy the light is poor. Twenty-nine dollars. Aint 
that rather steep for sundries, Mr. Landlord ?” 

“Guess not!” Mr. Bass rolled over from one 
leg to the other, while a shrewd twinkle came into 
the small eyes. ‘You've had everything charged, 
you know, even to your cigars. Which aint com- 
mon with gentlemen, and which it aint my custom 
to allow, not by no manner of means. But while 


it was 





What is it, Sallie?” said 


“T don’t 


you was waiting for your baggage, which you said | 


had gone astray, and expecting your remittances, 
which didn’t seem to come, I didn’t like to crowd 
you.” 

“Very kind in you, indeed,” said Mr. Farlow. 
“T shall have the pleasure of recommending your 
house and its obliging landlord, and sending you 
a great many guests.” And once more he tossed 
the bill on the table, as if it had been settled. 

“T’ve been more obliging than I ever shall be 
again, if I know myself,” said Solomon Bass. 
“And I can’t say as I hanker much for the kind 
of guests you'll be likely to send. If you object 
to the sundries, there’s the items. Two columns 
of drinks, you’ll notice.” 

“T notice,” laughed the boarder. 


“That's all 


right. I only regret I didn’t make it three col- 
umns. I owe you a hundred dollars, Mr. Bass.” 


Mr. Bass rolled over on the other leg, and winked 
approvingly. 

“Which I’m sorry to say I must continue to owe 
for a few days,” Mr. Farlow added, in his easy 
way. “My remittances haven’t come, and I’m go- 
ing to see about them.” 

“This is how you propose to arrange it, is it ?” 
cried Solomon. 

“Certainly,” coolly replied Mr. Philip Farlow. 
“Tsn’t it satisfactory ?” 

“Satisfactory! To be swindled and robbed as 
I’ve been by you! I’ll have you arrested, sir!” 

“Oh, well, if you think you can arrange matters 
more to your mind in that way, you’re welcome to 
try. Phil, we sha’n’t go in the morning, after all. 
We are going to stay and be arrested.” 

So saying, the cheerful debtor flung himself upon 
a chair in an attitude of exasperating indifference. 

“I'll have you up for false pretences, sure as 
fate,” vowed the landlord, with fat, clenched fist, 


his little eyes dully glowing, “if yon don’t give f 


me my hundred.dollars, or sgmp gecufity. a : 
Farlow awascgirienly- detrpmaihy Swith his sheers 
on the window-siil. Me stopped? nd looked up 
with a hopeful expression. . ete oe 
“Security ? J’Q ates s ¥ du apy thingsr'Fe'gapssed 
how accommotiatita*I> am !* But I* ddn’t’ know 
what it will be unless”’- 


He hesitated, and glanced down at the suit made | 
Then he | 


for him by Drigson, which he had on. 


dangled his watch-chain ; 


but it was only a chain, 


life of 


the watch was gone iia ago. At length his eyes, 
having wandered around the room, rested on Phil. 

“Unless you take my boy there. Come, land- 
lord, an idea strikes me. I'll leave him as a host- 
age. To have and to hold, possess and enjoy, till 
I make full payment of the hundred I owe you.” 

“Think I’m a fool?” muttered Solomon, after 
stupidly staring for a moment, as if unable to take 
in this strange proposition. 

Sallie pulled his arm and whispered something 
in his ear. 

“Nonsense, Sal!’’ He pushed her impatiently 
off. “What good would the boy be to me? 
should only have hiin to feed.” 

He was going from the room, when Farlow, who 
had been drumming again, called after him. 

“Consider it, will you? “Twill be better than 
trying the arrest-dodge, and so losing all chance of 
getting your money. Well, as you please!” 

“O father!” exclaimed the horrified boy, after 
Bass was gone, “you wouldn’t do it, would you ?” 

“Why not? It’s the easiest way out of our 
present difficulties. I shall strike a streak of luck, 
and send for you before winter.” 

“You are always talking about a streak of luck,” 
retorted Phil, his eyes flashing through tears. “You 
never struck one yet, and you never will!” 

“Won't I?” said his father, with a resentful curl 
of the lip. “Then of course you’ll be better off 
here than roughing it with me.” ; 

“But, father! Put me to work at some honest 
trade; or take me with you! Don’t pawn me as 
you would an old coat! O father!” 

Phil was earnestly pleading when Sallie reap- | 
peared. 

**Pa wants to see you down stairs, Mr. Farlow,” 
she said, with a gleam of triumph in her good- 
natured face. 

“You've talked him ove 
erly. 

“T guess so,” said Sallie, with a smile and nod. 

“Don’t go! don’t, father!” And Phil threw 
himself forward to prevent his father rising from 
the chair. 

“Don’t hold me!” said Farlow, struggling to his 
feet. “It will be all right. Let go!” 





r?” said Farlow, 


eag- 








been obliged, in ramble or ride, to play gooseberry 
between the two older ladies, and listen to their 
hints and dark suggestions of old home scandals, 
with the full accounts of which they would not 
sully her young ears. 

Well, ah, well! She had heard that as one grew 
older, life took on a deeper shade,—and she looked 
soberly up at the sun riding pale and cold through 
the surrounding cloud-hanks. 

Suddenly, when only three or four miles from 
their starting point, the train slackened its speed 
and finally came to a full stop. All around lay 
the dense pine woods, with their dark suggestions 
of lonely night rides and hungry, encircling 
wolves. 

Agnes gazed out with eyes that matched the 
gloomy landscape. Just then she spied a gleam 
of bright color. A gay little flower had thrust it- 
self into sight against the sombre background. 
Yielding to the impulse of the moment, the young 
girl walked to the end of the car, and stepped out 
upon the platform. Swinging herself forward, she 
saw the train officials collected into a group, ges- 
ticulating with vehemence. 

They would be detained then. Well, she would 
get that flower as a memento of this dreary land. 
She had nothing else. Aunt Rose had forbidden 
her buying any of the malachite with which the 
stores abounded, and for which an exorbitant sum 
was demanded, and she had long been supplied 
with brushes, boxes, nick-nacks and what-not, 
bound and backed in the odorous red leather. 

She had seen Clement buying a malachite paper- 
weight, and had hoped to add that to her trinkets 
picked up here and there as souvenirs of foreign 
lands; but Mabel had exhibited it with great de- 
light as hers. 

She would, at least, get this flower to press for 
her herbarium. The others would not miss her, 
she thought, bitterly, as she peeped back into the 
car. 

The two young people were as much engrossed 
in themselves as before; the two chaperones nod- 
ded and blinked at each other, only half aroused 
from their naps. 

Turning away quickly, the young girl leaped 





He unclasped Phil’s hands by main force, and 
left the room; while the boy fell face downward 
upon the vacant chair, sobbing and refusing to be 
consoled by the sympathetic Sal. 

(To be continued.) 
+r 
HOUSEHOLD WEALTH. 
It seems a breath of heaven 
Round many a cradle lies, 
And every little baby 
| Brings a blessing from the skies, 
—+or— 





For the Companion, 


LEFT BEHIND IN RUSSIA. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 





The afternoon’s sun glimmered palely cold and 
| cheerless. It seemed shorn of all its golden glory 
| of warmth and vivid color, yielding but its bare 
| presence to this land, whose vast extent and 
| almost fabulous wealth could insure the weal or 
| content of neither monarch nor people. 

| The feeble rays fell upon guarded palace, gaudy 
temple and wretched hovel, finding everywhere 
the same discontent and aimless striving. They 
touched at last, with a semblance of cheerfulness, 
the narrow panes of a railway car, from which the 
newly-embarked passengers journeying from one 
of the old historic Russian cities were idly gazing. 

Even here the chill beams lighted upon a face 
whose heavy eyes and drooping mouth told the 
same'story of unhappiness. A young girl sat alter- 
nately looking out upon the barren pine forests 
and glancing hurriedly and anxiously to where, a 
few seats in front of hers, a girl of her own age 
was chatting, and claiming the absorbed attention 
of the boy beside her, both of them entirely obliv- 
ious of their compagnons du voyage. 

Across the car were two elderly ladies who, hav- 
ing arranged bag, shawl-strap and bundle to their 
satisfaction, were composing themselves for aj} 
comfortable nap. 

“Yes!” sighed the first girl, as she turned her 
eyes on the landscape again, “those old wise men 
were right, when they said that happiness con- 
sisted more in the anticipation than in the reality.” 

Such had been the experience of her sixteen 
years in nurserydom and boarding-school. How 
much she had longed for this tour! How ardently 
she had wished for the day when she should set 
forth 





‘Strange countries for to see!” 
And now it had come to this! She was thrust 
into the background and forgotten ! 

To be sure, in the first part of the trip, it had 
been quite different,—altogether different. In Eng- 
land and France she had been the important mem- 
ber of the party. Aunt Rose and Cousin Clement 
had vied with each other in their care of her, and 
her French vocabulary had been in requisition 
to her own satisfaction, and the thorough bewilder- 
ment of the natives. 

But Aunt*Rose had insisted on coming to Rus- 
b sf, cand pines their entrance into that bleak coun- 
Ptiy,Swilt its tlosed palaces, timid Emperor, mys- 
tic soc ieties, and sullen, smileless peasants, things 
had ceawe d to look couleur de rose. 

“Ate ~St. Petersburg their little party had been 
joined by Mabel St. Clare and her mother, who 
was an old friend of her aunt and her cousin, and 





| that shone out in the encircling gloom like a sun- 
! : 
| beam in a darkened room. 


| clang or shriek from bell or whistle, without even 


| clinging Mabel—would have done in such a pre- 


| start, she awoke. 





since then her path had indeed lain among thorns. 
Clement had deserted her for Miss Mabel’s blonde 


beauty and timid little ways. Since then she had | country ?” she thought, desperately trymg to catch | that ser language was Hebrew to them all, 


from the car and made her way towards the flower 


She had just reached it and was carefully break- 
ing the tough stem, when, without one warning 


the slow, halting movement usually accompany- 
ing a start, the train moved off, leaving her gazing 
after it pale with dismay. 

For a few moments she stood silent, numb 
with bewilderment; then her firm common-sense 
asserted itself. She could not stay here. Night 
was fast drawing nigh. She must follow the track 
back to the town where they had been stopping. 
She could go to the same hotel; the landlady 
would remember her, and she would be safe there 
until she could go to her relatives, or they return 
for her. 

As she stepped along from tie to tie, she won- 
dered, amusedly to herself, what Mabel—timid, 


dicament. Then a vision of her Aunt Rose’s hor- 
ror and excitement, her nervous gestures and ex- 
clamations, crossed her mind; and Clement—per- 
haps he, in his dawning manhood, would deem it 
necessary to come to the rescue of this belated 
maiden. 

Her drooping spirits rose high as she walked 
along, keeping step to the melody of an old school 
song that she hummed. This was areal adven- 
ture! 

As the evening shadows began to close darkly, 
she reached the town and made her way through 
the dim streets, thronging with grave men and 
women, and solemn, squalid children munching 
their little portions of black bread and green cu- 
cumbers; past the stores with their signs, looking 
like alphabets gone mad, so twisted and inverted 
seemed the Russian letters; and at length, tired 
and jaded, she reached the hotel. 

She felt too strange and weary to note the sus- 
picious looks cast at her, or the hesitation with 
which she was at length shown to a room; and 
she attributed the curions alertness of the servant 
who brought her supper to his eagerness to un- 
derstand her not very legible gestures. 

Overcome by the long walk through the chill 
evening air, Agnes fell asleep almost as soon as 
her head touched the pillow, and she was placidly 
dreaming of home and friends when, with a great 


For a moment she lay in the stupor that suc- 
ceeds a sudden awakening; then she heard distinct- 
ly a great rapping, a confused murmur of voices, 
and saw a stream of light that had crept under the 
badly hung door. 

For an instant she lay trembling and hesitating ; 
then, upon the imperative summons being a third 
time repeated, she hastily threw her travelling 
mantle about her and opened the door. 

Without stood her landlord, his sullen counte- 
nance more forbidding than ever as only half-re- 
vealed by the dim light of the flickering candle 
carried by some one who stood beside him, some 
one whose uniform bespoke him to be one of the 
sons of the Russian Wars. 

At the same time the two men endeavored to ex- 
plain matters to the frightened girl, but their lan- 
guage was to her as the chattering of some wild 





beast. 


“Oh, why did we ever come into this dreadful | 


some clue to the meaning of this ill-timed visit, as 
the men talked on more and more vehemently, 
adding emphatic gestures to their words. “Why 
did I not study Russian in piace of Latin, which I 
never can use ?” getting more and more confused 
as the torrent of words poured on. 

Leaving the gendarme to watch the girl, the 
landlord at last went away, only to return with a 
hastily awakened, sleepy-looking man who 
winked and blinked as the feeble light of the can- 
dle fell upon his half-open eyes. 

“Your passport,” he said to Agnes, 
English. 

Her passport! 

Her purse she had attached to her chatelaine, 
but everything else she had left in the car, and 
Clement had charge of all such matters as pass- 
ports. 

“IT haven’t it,” she replied, looking up at the 
last comer with appealing eyes. ‘‘You see, I got 
off the train to pick these flowers,” motioning to 
the poor faded bunch that lay on a small table, 
“and was left behind.” 

The interpreter only half-understood this ex- 
planation. He would have doubted its truth could 
he have fully gathered the meaning. “Leaving a 
car for those weeds! Incredible!” 

As it was, he explained to the others that the 
young lady had no passport. 

Three pairs of eyes cast suspicious looks at 
Agnes; three heads wagged sagely. 

“But the landlord saw it when I was here be- 
fore,” she gasped, reading trouble in their suspi- 
cious glances. 

More suspicious looks and head-shaking. 

She had been there before and gone away; for 
what had she returned? In these days of social 
revolt and mysterious crime, every unusual cir- 
cumstance might be of dire import; even her sex 
was against her, so many girls and young women 
had been proven guilty of treason against the 
Government. 

Nothing could be done in the dead of night, 
however, and at last the three disappeared, leaving 
the girl in an agony of fear. 

Ah, how bright her life seemed now! how small 
and trivial all her discomfort! How willingly she 
would be with her friends, even listening to thetwo 
old ladies as they gossiped of this one and that, 
blindly flattering themselves that their language 
was an unknown tongue to her, while Clement and 
Mabel sat apart conversing in low tones. Her far- 
away home appeared before her strained eyes sur- 
rounded by a halo of love and old affections. What 
would all the dear ones do, could they but know 
of her plight ? 

With the morning came brighter hopes. Surely 
there would be some one to whom she could ex- 
plain all the unlucky circumstance. 

With a happier face, she dressed herself and 
opened her door to go to the breakfast-room. Al- 
most upon the threshold a gendarme stood, guard- 
ing the exit. He made no objection to her passing 
him, however, but followed close at her heels. 

At the table every guest turned to look at her; 
all eyes were fastened upon her as the soldier took 
his station behind her chair. Agnes grew hyster- 
ical under their searching glances. She covered 
her face and laughed nervously. 

‘Would the girls believe all this ?” she thought, 
her mind wandering from the room with its gap- 
ing, breakfast-forgetting people and the immova- 
ble figure behind her, to her own cosey little nest, 
and a group of open-mouthed, incredulous com- 
rades to whom she might some day tell the adven- 
ture. 

The meal over, affairs took even a more serious 
turn. The dull mind of the landlord was really 
aroused, and, more than all, he was eager to at- 
tain the notoriety such a circumstance would give 
him. To arrest a Nihilist, a young girl also, un- 
der his very roof, what better proof could the offi- 
cials have of his loyalty? His son, a hot-headed 
Socialist, would then be secure from all these sour 
looks when he came on his fitful visits to his par- 
ents. 

So the worthy host talked away to all who would 
listen, telling of the deeply laid plot hidden under 
all this innocent seeming, while Agnes returned to 
her room to wile away the hours that must elapse 
ere she could leave the inn with its strange inhabi- 
tants. 

“T could explain it easily, if I only knew more 
French,” she said to herself as she sat listening to 
the measured tread of the sentinel in the hall-way ; 
“but what received French grammar ever taught 
such sentences as ‘I was left behind by the west- 
ern-bound train, when I jumped off to gather some 
wild flowers, and so was obliged to return and 
wait for the next one’ ?” 

She could order a meal, or inform you that the 
brother-in-law of the butcher was cousin to the 
wife of the shoemaker, but her vocabulary was 
not sufficiently extended to explain her presence 
there, sine friends and passport. 

As she sat thus, she was again aroused by a 
rapping at her door, and opening it, beheld the 
group of the previous night, landlord, gendarme 
and interpreter, enlarged this time by the addition 
of the landlord’s wife. 

With much pains and superfluous wording the 
interpreter gave her to understand that, as a sus- 
picious character, she must be searched. 

“What!” exclaimed Agnes, as the woman ad- 
vanced, her stolid features expressing neither pity 
nor interest of any kind, “I am an American girl!” 
proully. “I will not submit to it!”-—forgetting 
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The backward movement, the proud expression 
of her face, they understood. Again they paused, 
taking counsel of each other, when a light step 
came up the stairs, a new form appeared in the 
group outside the young girl’s door, and with one 
glad ery of recognition she had run to her cousin 
and stood clinging to him, weeping and laughing 
alternately. 

“Send them away! Send them all away!” she 
gasped, as Clement looked in wonder from the 
gendarme to the landlord. “Show them my pass- 
port and send them all away !” 

Mechanically he obeyed her. Then, as they passed 
down the stairway, leaving the cousins together, 
Agnes told of all her night’s terror, her words 
often choked by the tears that would flow, her 
arms still clinging to Clement, as though to assure 
herself of his real presence. 

He soothed and petted her, telling in his turn of 
the fear and dread of his mother and himself. 

After they had again left the inn—the landlord, 
now all bows and obsequiousness—and gone but a 
few steps, the girl stopped, hesitated, and then ran 
back, up to the room which had been the scene of 
her short, ever-to-be-remembered adventure. 

In a moment she had returned, and her Russian 
host’s dull eyes opened in languid surprise, for in 
one hand she held a little withered bunch of leaves 
and flowers. He shrugged his shoulders as she 
passed out of his sight, and the old, dull apathy 
returned to his countenance. 

Why try to solve it? The whole affair was to 
him an unfathomable mystery. 

Mary H. LarGe. 
————~+oo——_—_—_ 


ENEMIES. 


If he at whom this shaft is flown 
Dare ask what name is here arraigned, 
He is the only man in town 
Who needs to have the thing explained. 
Gro. H. BOKER. 
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For the Companion. 


A HERO OF THE FLOODS. 


Nowhere throughout the overflowed river bottoms 
of the West did the devastating floods of 1881 come 
upon people with such calamitous swiftness, or cover 
the country to such depths, as in the valley of the far- 
reaching and snow-fed Missouri. Long and bitterly 
remembered by hundreds, whose homes were swept 
away with scarce a moment’s warning, will be the icy 
overflow of that calamitous season. 

From all its numerous tributaries, from the trick- 
ling rills of the snow-capped mountains to the broad 
and sluggish river Platte, the bands of ice, suddenly 
loosed, let forth watery torrents to swell the mightier 
river, till it poured down to the Mississippi with a de- 
structive haste that had never been witnessed before. 

Many a tired farmer who went to his rest after a 
hard day’s work, and dreamed for a time, perchance, 
of growing crops and abundant harvests as the result 
of his labors, arose to find his farm a watery waste, 
the angry river already at his very door, and his live 
stock wading and swimming distractedly about amid 
floating masses of ice, brushwood and the débris of 
other inundated farms above. In vain he sought to save 
his horses, his cattle, or his household goods; it was 
often all he could do to save even his wife and little 
ones. 

Upon a broad and well-cultivated farm on the Ne- 
braska side of the Missouri, there lived a family named 
Wilson, in a frame house that stood in a grove of large 
but scattered trees near the bank of the stream. 

Cultivated fields and well-fenced stock pastures ex- 
tended back across the intervales. The soil was dark 
and extremely fertile, the land lying but little above 
high-water mark, on which account the spring fresh- 
ets always caused Mr. Wilson considerable uneasiness. 
The oldest settlers thereabouts, however, had never 
known this tract to be entirely covered; and this, with 
Mr. Wilson’s own experience, had, as the years went 
by, considerably lessened his first misgivings. 

Therefore, the great flood of 1881 found Mr. Wilson 
wholly unprepared, and at the time of its coming both 
he and his wife were absent from home. They had 
felt a little reluctant about leaving home, as the river 
was swollen nearly to the high-water mark, but urgent 
business compelled them to ride to the nearest railroad 
town, some thirty miles away, from which they intend- 
ed to return on the day following. 

Mrs. Wilson carried her youngest child, and there 
remained at home Henry, alad of fifteen, and two lit- 
tle daughters aged ten and six years, with the hired 
man, Rudolph. 

Rudolph had relatives living two or three miles back 
from the river, and when the chores were done at night 
he left the house, telling Henry that he was going over 
to see “‘his folks,” and would be back at ten o’clock. 

The boy and his sisters had been left alone of an even- 
ing before. They were not afraid, and went to bed by 
nine o’clock, to sleep soundly, as such children will. 

When the boy awoke the next morning, he found the 
sun peeping in at his window, and leaping out of bed, 
he called to Rudolph, as his father was in the habit of 
doing. But Rudolph did not answer. 

“Rude must be up and doing the chores,” thought 
Henry; and then, speaking aloud, he said, “What a 
tremendous roaring the river makes this morning. It 
sounds as if it was all around us. 

“Goodness! I b’lieve it is,” he added, after listening 
a moment; and then he ran to his window to look. 

Stouter hearts than his might have quailed at the 
scene which met his eyes. Everywhere was water,— 
a turbid, black, tumultuous flood,—dashing up against 
the trunks of the great trees, flooding the stock-yard 
fences completely out of sight. Logs, boards and great 
cold-looking cakes of white ice, even the bodies of dead 
cattle, were swept furiously on. The heads—only the 
heads and horns—of some of their own cattle could be 
seen he. - and there, as the poor creatures swam feebly 
to and fro. 

Looking down in frightened awe from the open win- 
dow, the lad saw that the delving, guttering current 
had already attacked the foundation of the house, 
which stood considerably higher than the cattle yards, 
and that the doorsteps below were under water. 








As the danger of the situation dawned upon him, 
the lad’s terror grew. Again and again he shouted to 
Rudolph; but there was no response save the rush and 
roar of the river. 

Then he ran to the room of little Jennie and Izah, 
who had already been awakened by his shouts. With 
frightened sobs the children clung to their brother, 
scarcely daring to look out upon the fearful scene about 
them. ‘“‘Where is Rudolph? Where is Rudolph?” 
they sobbed. 

Henry soothed them as best he could, and leaving 
them at the head of the stairway, he went below to see 
how high the water had risen. 

To his increased alarm he found that the kitchen 
floor was already covered, and that the muddy water 
was pouring in through the cracks about the door. It 
was rising fast,—had risen even since he first looked 
out upon it. 

Then for a few moments the boy’s courage almost 
deserted him; he trembled violently and the tears came 
into his eyes. ‘‘O father! mother! why aint you here?” 
he cried out. 

Then the crash of a huge ice-cake against the door 
aroused him. 

Young as he was he 
realized that the house 
must soon be swept away 
if the water continued to 
rise, and almost fiercely 
wiping away his tears, he 
tried to think of some 
means by which he might 
save his little sisters and 
himself. 

Through the kitchen 
window he saw the trunk 
of the great elm beneath 
which stood the grind- 
stone, only a few feet from 
the broad doorstep, —a 
huge tree, four or five feet 
in diameter. The waters 
were dashing against its 
massive trunk. That, at 
least, seemed proof against 
their utmost strength. 

“The old elm! The old 
elm!” he cried. “If we 
could only get up among 
the biglimbs!’” And then 
he formed his heroic plan 
and proceeded to put it 
into execution. 

The elm had great out- 
stretching branches, one of 
the largest of which ex- 
tended across a corner of 
the kitchen roof, which 
was nearly flat and easy 
of access from a window in 
the second story of the 
house. Henry had often 
climbed out there and 
mounted the 
branch, from 
which he could 
ascend nearly 
to the topof the 
tree,—a dizzy 
height, how- 
ever, which he 















































seldom at- 
tempted. 
“The flood 


can’t dig the 
old elm out,” 
he thought. 
“It’s stood 
there toolong.”’ 

But little Izah 
and Jennie! he 
feared for 
them. It was as much as he himself dared do to climb 
the tree, and he feared the little girls would grow dizzy 
and fall into the rushing waters beneath. The brave boy 
thought of all this, and solved the problem in a man- 
ner that speaks well both for his courage and his inven- 
tion. 

Wading through the water on the kitchen floor, he 
reached the woodshed and there procured his mother’s 
clothes-line, also a coil of larger rope and an old door, 
besides a number of loose boards which stood in a cor- 
ner. Carrying these up stairs, where the little girls 
stood crying and calling for “papa and mamma,”’ he 
put them out on the kitchen roof. 

“Stop crying, girls,” he exclaimed, cheerily; ‘‘stop 
your crying. Pa and ma will be here soon as they can 
get a boat, and I'll take care of you till they come. 
We’re going to get up in the big elm and build us a house 
up there and take up victuals. The water never will 
take that old tree away, and we can live up there like 
squirrels.” 

The energetic lad now sped about the house to com- 
plete his preparation for their strange change of abode. 
Even little Jennie, the younger sister, caught some- 
thing of his courage; and both the girls ran about help- 
ing in whatever way they could. 

Some loaves of bread, a bucket of doughnuts, to- 
gether with dried beef, a smoked ham, and several 
woollen blankets were laid out on the kitchen-roof. 
Then Henry bound the clothes-line about his waist and 
climbed on the great branch, and thence up to the large 
limbs above, to a height of some twenty feet above the 
rushing waters. 

Selecting a spot where two limbs branched off paral- 
lel with each other, he now lowered one end of his rope 
to the sisters, for the old door and boards. Before 
climbing up he had instructed them what to do and 
how to do it; and in a very short time the boards, the 
door and the other coils of rope were hauled up one 
after another, and securely fastened. 

The door and boards were then placed on the paral- 
lel branches and tied with the rope; and in this manner 
a small floor, or platform, six or eight feet square, was 
laid, large enough for all three to sit or lie dn. 

It did not take long now to draw up the food and 
blankets; but there still remained for the lad the hard- 
er and more perilous task of hoisting up the little girls 
to his airy platform. 

He had reserved the longest and strongest rope for 
this purpose, and looping it in the middle over a limb 
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and letting the two ends fall to the roof, he descended 
and tied an end firmly beneath the arms of both Izah 
and Jennie in turn. 

To climb back to his old position was but the work 
of amoment. Then came the real work. Izah was a 
plump little girl, and Jennie was still heavier, though 
not as old. They were frightened and screamed con- 
siderably, but he hauled them up, one after the other, 
safely on to the platform. 

Meanwhile the wild rushing waters were steadily ris- 
ing, and had now nearly reached the kitchen window- 
sills. Still larger cakes of ice were driving ponderously 
along among the trees; occasionally one grownd agaist 
the elm, giving it a heavy, jarring bump, or struck the 
walls of the house with a force that made the timbers 
crack. 

The little girls trembled with fear; and now that the 
excitement of climbing into the tree was over, despair 
again seized upon them. In vain Henry tried to quiet 
their fears. Great sobs would well up in spite of their 
childish efforts to be brave. 

It was in truth an appalling situation. Faster poured 
the ever-rising flood; and now the ice-cakes and great 
drift-logs were smashing in the lower windows. Noth- 
ing was left of the stock- 
yards, sheds and barn; 
but here and there some of 
the wretched cattle still 
kept their heads above 
water; and more disheart- 
ening than everything else 





were the poor creatures’ 
mournful lowings. 

There was no help for 
them. Their drowning was 
but the question of an hour 
or two; everything was go- 
ing down beneath the black 
rolling torrent. And well 
might the children feel 
thankful if even the great 
elm withstood the battering 
of the ponderous ice-cakes 
which grinding in 
among the scattered trees 
of the grove. 

Henry’s heart almost 
failed him. It required his 
best efforts to keep from 
breaking completely down 
and giving way to his 
fright and grief. But 
mastering these terrors at 
length, he earnestly set to 
work to make everything 
upon the platform secure. 
He felt, too, that he ought 
to save the bedding and 
the most valuable of the 
household furniture; for 
he saw that the most of it 
might be hung upon the 
limbs of the elm, if only 
he had dared to descend 
after it into the shattered 
and rocking building. 

But the creaking and 
groaning of the timbers, 
commingling with the 
gurglings of the 
water, appalled him. The 
house on the 
point of being swept away ; 
and sadly he watched it 
heave and sway as each 
fresh 


came 


hoarse 


seemed 


mass of ice came 
plunging against it. 
Fearing to trust the 


little sisters upon the frail 
platform unsupported, he 
tied them securely to limbs 
above, leaving the ropes 
slack enough to allow of their moving about. Once, for 
a moment, he almost made them smile by calling them 
his “little ponies picketed out to grass.”” He even tried 
to tell them stories, and kept courage in their little 
hearts by the assurance that “pa and ma” would soon 
come and take them away in a big boat. 

Thus the hours wore on. The house still stood, but 
the waters crept higher and higher, till at noon the 
river ran nearly even With the tops of the windows. 
Still the old tree gave no evidence of yielding; and at 
length the pangs of hunger making themselves felt, 
they ate a hearty meal in spite of their strange and al- 
most desperate situation. 

The afternoon passed. Once they thought they heard 
distant shouts; but the tops of the trees prevented them 
from looking off clearly. Night drew on; and still the 
house stood, wonderfully, as it seemed to Henry. 

As night closed darkly in, the little girls cried them- 
selves to sleep, pillowing their heads in the lad’s lap; 
and thus through all that long and tedious night, never 
once closing his own eyes in sleep, he sat and held 
them. 

Not long after dark Henry heard a terrific crash, and 
indistinctly saw the house melt away amidst the mad 
waters beneath him. 

When at last day dawned there was not a familiar 
landmark to be seen save the trees; and many of the 
smallest of these had been broken down by the masses 
of ice. It was a bitter awakening for little Izah and 
Jennie; and it was long before Henry could again ac- 
custom them to the terrible dreariness of their situa- 
tion. 

But help came shortly after daybreak. Even before 
the pangs of hunger had brought them to think of 
breakfast, cheery voices were heard shouting from the 
river above. The neighbors had espied them on their 
platform, through the leafless branches. 

It was a strange sight, and one that would have in- 
spired less resolute hearts to attempt their rescue. The 
young, anxious faces expectantly looked out over the 
dreary waters, and watched with hope and delight the 
efforts making to save them. It was an hour that they 
never would forget. 

Cold and hungry, but safe and happy, the gallant boy 
and his little charges were taken aboard a boat manned 
by the faithful Rudolph and several other young men, 
who had worked with energy, but in vain, on account 
of the floating ice, to reach them the day before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were delayed longer than they 
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| had expected ; 


and not returning till evening of that 
day, they learned nothing of the danger to which the 
children had been exposed till after they had seen them 
safe at the house of a kind neighbor. 
FRANKLIN CALKINS. 
a | Cen 
THE PAST. 
Would’st thou be a happy liver? 
Let the past be past forever, 
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CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 

The Chinese as a nation excel all others in the art of 
politeness, at least so far as a rigid adherence to out- 
ward forms may go. The French, who are supposed 
to have reduced etiquette to a science, must yield the 
palm to these Orientais. ; 

The observance of these forms of politeness is prac- 
tically universal. The cart-drivers on the street, and 
the ragged, dirty beggars by the roadside, are expected 
to comply with them. To fail in them in any degree 
towards another, is an offence only less serious than 
would be committed in accusing him of a similar fail- 
ure towards you, 

You may call a Chinese a liar, and the chances are 
that he will accept it asa well-deserved compliment, 
but say that he is no gentleman,—does not understand 
etiquette,—and you will have a serious quarrel upon 
your hands at once. 

As might be expected in a country so old as China, 
the system of etiquette is not only thoroughly crys- 
tallized and fixed, it is also very cumbersome and com- 
plicated. It dictates and details the language to be 
used when two persons meet, either for the first time 
or afterwards; the language to be used between parent 
and child; elder and younger brother; master and ser- 
vant; und it even goes so far as to determine the position 
in which the hands are to be held when, as in China, 
each shakes his own upon meeting a friend. 

Thus when a Chinese female shakes her hands in 
greeting an acquaintance, there are four different posi- 
tions prescribed in which the hands are to be held, de- 
pendent upon the social rank, relative to herself or th: 
person met. To place her hands in the wrong position 
would be a gross blunder, if not an insult. 

There are three different styles of salutation when 
two men meet, depending upon their relative. rank. 
The first, used between equals, is like our hand shak. 
ing, except that instead of grasping each other’s hand 
each doubles loosely his fists, brings them together and 
shakes them up and down. 

In the second the inferior bends one knee to his su- 
perior. In the third,—called the “Ke ton’’—the infe 
rior gets down on his hands and knees in front of his 
superior, and knocks his head three times upon the 
ground or floor. 

When high officers of state in China, even though 
they be “princes of the imperial blood,” have audi- 
ence with the Emperor, they are obliged to repeat this 
last operation three times. In the “Code of Etiquette” 
it is called the ‘three prostrations and nine knockings.” 

When the foreign ministers here in Peking applied 
in January, 1873, for audience with the Emperor Tung 
Chih, who had just ascended the throne, the Chinese 
Government insisted that they should make this pros- 
tration before His Imperial Majesty. 

Of course the ministers refused to do so, and the au- 
dience was delayed nearly six months because of this 
refusal. The Chinese yielded at last, however, and 
His Majesty contented himself with three profound 
bows from the “foreign barbarians.” 

Among equals in China it is a gross breach of polite- 
ness to call a person by his given name. Toa small 
extent that rule holds with us, but here it is so rigid 
that a Chinese would be very angry if his own brother 
called him by his given name. He must either say 
“my venerable elder brother,” or ‘“‘my venerable young- 
er brother,” according as the person referred to is older 
or younger than himself. 

They have a curious way of distinguishing the vari- 
ous sons in a family by numbers. Thus Mr. Jones’ 
oldest son would be “Big Jones,” his second, “Jones 
number 2,” his third, ‘Jones number 3,” and so on. 
Persons of equal rank, outside the family, must ad- 
dress these sons as ‘Venerable Big Jones,” “Venera- 
ble Jones Number 2,” and so on. 

On the other hand their superiors are expected, or 
at least are at liberty, to use the given name, and are 
esteemed ignorant or impolite if they use the same 
form of address as their equals would use. 

These minute discriminations, of which there are a 
great number, often cause foreigners to make absurd 
blunders in addressing their Chinese servants. Thus a 
venerable missionary friend of mine, who died here in 
1878, caused much amusement and much ridicule 
among his servants and Chinese employees, by calling 
his gate-keeper “Venerable Elder Brother.” Know- 
ing no Chinese, and hearing other servants address the 
gate-keeper by that title,—in Chinese, of course,—he 
supposed it to be the man’s given name. 

And a member of one of the legations here was seri- 
ously complained of by Prince Kung, because in con- 
versation he had addressed him as ‘Prince Kung,”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Venerable Prince,” as according to Chinese 
etiquette he should have done. 

These blunders are amusing and unfortunate too, 
because with the Chinese, to whom the form of polit« - 
ness is often more important than the substance, they 
cause the foreigners who make them to be held as 
boors and barbarians, and so often seriously affect im- 
portant business. 

Thus I knew of a gentleman who had occasion to 
call upon a Chinese official to speak about a matter of 
business, in which it was very desirable that a good 
impression should be made. He was received with the 
most formal and ceremonious courtesy. Tea was 
brought in at once by a servant, and the official, taking 
a cup in both hands, raised it to his head and then 
placed it before his foreign guest, who should have re- 
ceived it standing. The foreigner, however, kept his 
seat, and being ‘thirsty, 1 presume from a hot, dusty 
ride, at once seized the cup and swallowed the con- 
tents at a single draught. 

The manner of the Chinese officer changed instantly, 
and from being, as I have said, most scrupulously po- 
lite and courteous, he became rude and insolent, would 
do nothing about the business in hand, and the foreign- 
er was sent out of his office as a servant of the lowest 
grade would have been, 
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Chinese standpoint. In the first place he should 


have received the cup of tea standing, ag his host 
was in that position, and what was mofe impor- 
should 


tant, he under no circumstances have 







touched his tea, matter how = 
thirsty he might have been, until 

his host urged him to do so, and set him the ex- 
ample. 

The official had seldom, if ever, met a foreigner 
before, and was consequently on the watch to see 
whether his guest was a gentleman, and when 
these gross breaches of civility were made, he re- 
sented the intrusion of the foreigner as much as 
he would that of a coolie, who would never have 
dared come into his presence on business except 
on hands and knees. The business in hand failed, 
and what were really serious results followed from 
these, to us, trifling mistakes. 
reason why the Chinese call foreigners barbari- 
ans. 

There are many other curious and interesting 
points of etiquette which might be mentioned. It 
is customary for Chinese when walking, or at 
work, to twist the cue into a knot on the back of 
the head for convenience, much as ladies do up 
their hair. Gentlemen don’t do this, as they are 
supposed to do no work, excepting literary labor, 

If you were to see two laborers approach each 
other, supposing them to be acquaintances, you 
would notice that the instant each caught sight of 
the other, up would go his hand behind his 
head, and each cue would be swept out of its knot 
and down into its ordinary position. This is done 
because, according to etiquette, when Chinese 


no 


So you can see one 


. as 
meet each other it must always be “a dragging 


their tails behind them.” It would be discourte- 
ous to meet with their cues twisted up. 

Whenever two Chinese meet, who are riding 
either on horses, or mules which are more fash- 
ionable, or in carts, which are more fashionable 
still, they are required each to dismount and 
make their salutations. Each is expected to hur- 
ry and be the first on the ground; each must try 
to persuade the other not to alight; and each 
urges the other to be the first to mount again. 

They do ali this with the greatest apparent 
eagerness and sincerity, yet each knows which 
should descend and remount first, and woe betide 
the other if he yields to his friend’s apparently 
sincere urging, and either fails to descend or re- 
turns to his carriage while his superior remains 
standing in the street. His friend would cut him 
the next time they met, and his reputation as a 
gentleman would be gone forever. 

But all rules when needlessly rigid work their 
own cure, or at least stimulate effort to evade 
them. And the natural result of this rule is, that 
when gentlemen—Chinese—go about in carts here, 
the curtains are carefully drawn, and they can 
neither see their friends nor be seen by them. Im- 


agine yourselves riding in such a box of a cart as | 


the one given above, which was engraved from a 
photograph, and obliged to get out and in again 


every time you happened to meet an acquaintance | 


in the street, and you, too, would be inclined to 
ride with closed curtains. 

There is the same tedious and absurd formula 
to be observed whenever several persons enter or 


leave a room together, or seat themselves at a ta- 
Each knows perfectly his own place, fixed | 


ble. 
by his rank as relative to the others, and each 
knows perfectly which will enter or leave the 
room first; have the higher seat at the table, and 
take and leave that first. 

No deviation from this absolute rule could be 
tolerated for an instant. And yet each one crowds 
back and insists that some one else take the prece- 
edence, and only after a friendly struggle, lasting 
at least several minutes, can the door be passed, 
and the seats at table taken. 

Only the other day I went to the foreign office 
to speak with some of the ministers. Two were 


present, and during my interview five more came 
in one at a time. 
We were seated around a circular table, and as 
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ble contest for the bottom seat at the table. 

The contest was always ended as I knew it 
would be in advance. Yet at least half-an-hour | 
was wasted in this farce, and the arrangement of | 


TR 






CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 


persons at the table changed five times in two 
hours. oat 
On the whole would it not be well if the Chinese 
had perhaps more of the spirit of politeness, with 
less form, and ze a little more form ? Cc. H. 
Pekin, April 25, 1882. 
_——— 


| For the Companion. 


CHARITY, 
With her another angel form is seen, 
| Whose dress is wove from threads of holy sheen, 
And by her native glance, intense, but mild, 
She banishes the shades of deep despair, 
| While her pure efforts tend to ease the care 
} Of every spirit in this mournful wild, 
And though for good she looks with vision keen, 
Our dreary faults by her remain unseen. A. F. B. 


| ——- - ~@eo—__—— 
} THE TARIFF. 


In accordance with an act of Congress, passed 

last spring, the President of the United States ap- 

| pointed nine Commissioners to consider the rates 

of tariff now in force. Their inquiries and inves- 

tigations were to include all duties levied upon im- 

ported goods, and the Commission was to report to 
Congress a revised tariff. 

The Commission met first at Long Branch and | 
afterwards made a tour of the East, West and | 
South, hearing statements from all persons who | 
had them to make in regard to duties upon any 
The final sessions were held at 
New York, from which city a report was sent to 
Washington, and was laid before Congress on the 
first day of the present session. 

The recommendations of the Commission are 
important. If they are adopted, they will make a 
great change both in the manner of assessing du- 


class of goods. 





ties, and in the amount of revenue which the Gov- | be used for the benefit and interest of his people, 
ernment will receive from the tariff on foreign mer- and for the power and greatness of his country. 


chandise. 


The Commission consisted almost entirely of | votary of pomp and pleasure. 


Protectionists,—that is, those who are in favor of 
putting heavy duties upon imported goods when 
| similar goods are made in this country. They 
favor this, so that home manufacturers of these 
goods will not be subject to heavy competition 
from foreigners. The opposite view is that of the 
| Free Traders, who wish for low duties so that all | 
persons may buy goods wherever they can buy , 
cheapest. 

The proposed new tariff is, of course, in the in- 
| terest of the protective theory, but it is less so | 
than the present law. It reduces many duties, 
puts new articles on the list of those which may 
be imported free of duty, and greatly simplifies 
the system. 

Qne of the most important improvements sug- 
gested in the law is that abolishing what are 
known as compound duties. The rates of duty 
are of two kinds: specific and ad valorem,—or ac- 
| cording to the value. 
| Thus: 

pound. That is a specific duty. It does not vary, 

however much or little a pound of peanuts may 
| be worth. 

The duty on iron ore is now twenty per cent. of 
its value, which is an ad valorem duty. The iron 
ore imported during the year 1881 was worth about 
two dollars and three-quarters a ton on an aver- 


the present duty on peanuts is one cent a | 


Now this gentleman committed two mistakes,— | each new arrival entered the room, all the others | Thus: on iron wire of a certain kind, the duty is 
both trivial in our eyes, yet very serious from a | rose, left the table and went through this amica- | two cents a pound and fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 





age, and the duty amounted to a little more than 
fifty-five cents a ton. Each variation in the price 
of ore causes a variation in the amount of duty 
| to be paid upon it. 


| 


If a hundred pounds of this wire Were imported 
into the country, worth three and a half cents a 
pound, the duty upon it would be two dollars spe- 
cific, plus fifty-two and a half cents ad valorem. 
The compound duty would thus amount to more 
than seventy per cent. on the value. 

The Tariff Commission abolished, or advised 
the abolition of, ‘all compound duties, except those 
upon wool and woollen goods. 

The report as a whole has been very well re- 
ceived by the country. The opinion is universal 
that something should be done to reduce the enor- 
mous revenue of our Government, which bids fair 
for two or three years to come to give a surplus 
over expenses of more than a hundred millions of 
dollars a year. 

At present the Government collects about two 
hundred and fifty million dollars a year from cus- 
toms duties. The Tariff Commission estimated 
that they reduced rates not far from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. The effect of a reduction 
would be to cause an increase of importation; so 
that, as it has happened before, when the rate of a 
tax is cut down, the amount of taxes is not dimin- 
ished. Probably the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, were it adopted, would not reduce the 
amount received more than twenty or twenty-five 
millions. 

As for the chance of its being adopted, there is 
no indication at the time we write by which a 
judgment can be formed. But Congress has taken 
hold of the matter as though it intended to act 
upon it without unnecessary delay. 
+O 

NEW YEAR’S DUTIES. 
Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power, 


And what thou best canst understand 
Best claims the service of thy hand. 


GOETHE, 
—~+ore—__—_—_ 
EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY. 

A few weeks ago the newly-chosen Prussian 
Diet was opened, with much ceremony and state, 
by the hale old German Emperor. This fact of 
itself made the occasion a memorable scene. The 
Emperor William is well-advanced in his eighty- 
sixth year; yet, as he stood before the representa- 
tives of his Prussian Kingdom, his broad shoul- 
ders still erect, his cheeks ruddy with the autumn 
breezes, his eye undimmed, his gray mustache 
sweeping his face, he presented a right kingly and 
heroic figure. 

Kingly, indeed, is stalwart old William of Hohen- 
zollern, in other ways than in personal presence. 
Of all the rulers of Europe, he is the incarnation 
of the idea of the divine source of kingship. No 
medizval monarch could have been more firmly 
persuaded of his right to wield absolute power, or 
of the holy sanction of his mission to reign with 
iron hand and resolute will. 

When, on the 18th of October, 1861, William be- 
came formally the Sovereign of Prussia, in succes- 
sion to his insane brother, he performed an act 
which clearly betrayed his belief in the divine 
right to rule. Standing proudly at the altar, he 
would not accept the crown from human hands; 
but taking it himself from the altar, he raised. it 
aloft, then placed it on his head, saying sol- 
emnly,— 

“T receive this crown from the hands of God.” 

During his long and splendid reign, William has 
sternly adhered to this idea of a right to rule de- 
rived from Heaven itself. No monarch ever more 
stoutly imposed his will upon his subjects ; or more | 
sturdily resisted the invasion of popular rights upon | 
his prerogative. 

But on the other hand, William has always con- 
fessed that his royal power is intrusted to him, to 





He has not been a capricious tyrant, or a selfish 


His life has been simple, almost like that of a 
man of the middle class. He has been an indefat- 
igable worker, always in the service of his realm. 
With all his lofty idea of his prerogative, his life 
has been spent in laboring for those over whom he 
reigns. 

The brilliant success of his devotion to affairs of 
state has served to strengthen his own hands, and 
to make even his iron rule popular. The creation, 
under his auspices, of the German Empire; his 
elevation to the arbitorship of Europe; the mag- 
nificent victories of his armies; the solid results of 
Bismarck’s statesmanship,—have made the old em- 
peror, with all his haughty notions and arbitrary 
nature, beloved and irresistible. 

The political condition of the German people, 
under a ruler so absolute, is peculiar, and without 
parallel in any other European State. The Ger- 
mans are the most intelligent, studious, patient, 
and searching of all continental peoples. It may 
be said that no other continental people is so well 
fitted for a free and democratic politica. system. 

They are amply capable of governing themselves 
wisely and well. Yet we find them submitting 
quietly to a more despotic rule than is to be seen 
in any other European nation, Russia alone ex- 
cepted. 

The hale old emperor cannot have many more | 
years of life and reigning. With him, we may ex- 
pect to see the old state of things, to some extent, 
at least, pass away. The prestige of his triumphs | 
will vanish with him. He has, perhaps, been the | 





liberty. It was William’s mission to make Ger- 
many united; let us hope that it may be that of 
his son and successor to make her politically free. 
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A DANGEROUS THING. 


Culture and education sometimes tend to make a gulf 
between parents and children. In the life of one of the 
Chief Justices of England, the story of his rise from 
poverty to distinction is told. It is recorded that in his 
days of power and grandeur he bought for his father a 
farm and sent him many valuable presents, but that he 
never went to visit him. And the biographer adds, 
“Tt was natural, but it was sad!” 

It seems to us that there is a still higher type of man 
to whom it would not be natural. Carlyle, when he had 
raised himself to be considered the peer of the best- 
placed men of his time, never failed in either love or 
duty toward his peasant parents. Indeed, in reading 
his ‘“‘Reminiscences,” one is half tempted to think 
that these same homely parents were the only people he 
ever did really admire and honor. 

Plenty of the world’s noblest men have clung to 
some lowly mother with a devotion that followed her 
with worshipful care her whole life through—but these 
have been the really noble men of the world. 

On the other hand, it is a cruelly common affair, that 
that “‘dangerous thing,” a little learning, makes the 
son look down on the father who has toiled to give him 
his start in life; the vain, foolish girl on the hard- 
handed mother, who has been content to toil in the 
kitchen that her daughter might play on the piano and 
chatter French in the parlor. But there is no surer 
evidence than this of imperfect training and a weak 
mind. 

The man or woman who has made real attainments 
in knowledge knows nothing so well as the infinity of 
knowledge and the small amount of it which any one 
mortal can possess, and so grows humble, instead of 
arrogant, with every fresh acquisition. 

What is the society for which we would wound and 
slight the hearts that really love us? Will society care 
for us if we are overthrown, tend us if we are ill, give 
us of its store if we are hungry? 

Society likes us while we adorn or amuse it. What 
has it to offer worthy a moment’s comparison with the 
loyal, self-sacrificing love that has guarded our help- 
less lives when the world at large knew not even that 
we lived? 

It is mot enough that we coldly do our duty. That 
mother whose life is so narrow, whose toil has been so 
hard, deserves a better reward than mere passive kind- 
liness. 

She deserves that we should make her feel that she 
is an important part of our happiness; that a concert 
will delight us more if we can persuade her to go to it 
also; that we like to bring her the passage that has 
pleased us in our reading, or to introduce to her the 
friend of our heart; and we will venture to assert that 
if our friend is not one who will like us the better for 
the introduction, his or her friendship is small loss. 


—— 


COUNTRY SLEIGH-RIDES. 

The sleighing season has come. Some of our city 
readers have already enjoyed its gaieties—the swift 
horses, the merry bells, the ever-changing stream of 
brightly-decorated vehicles dashing down the broad 
avenue, or along the winding roads of the Central 
Park, where the bronze statues stand darkly out of 
the surrounding whiteness. 

Yet dazzling as is the pageant displayed to the eyes 
of our fortunate city friends, we are not sure that 
their country cousins are not more favored after all. 

What can be more delightful than a country sleigh- 
ing party ?—the big “‘barge’’ on runners, drawn by four 
horses, that goes from door to door, picking up at each 
halt a new group of young men and girls, amid peals of 
laughter, bobbings of red and blue hoods, and waving 
of striped scarfs. . 

Then, when all is ready, some irrepressible lad with 
a tin horn gives the signal for the start. There is a strag- 
gling cheer, ending in a laugh, rising from within; the 
long whip snaps, the chilly horses, glad to be off, set 
out at a rattling pace, and away the happy party goes 
down the long village street, saluting with exultant 
toots, as they pass, the post-office, the library, the 
houses of friends, a little boy at a pump, and even the 
town snow-plough. 

Away they go out into the country among the wide 
glistening fields; past leafless orchards carpeted with 
white drifts; over high, rounded hills, crawling toilful- 
ly up to their crests and flying down the further side at 
breathless speed, till it seems each moment that the 
great sleigh, carried forward by its own momentum, 
must overtake and run down the galloping horses. 

On and on for miles and miles they go, the merry 
laughter mingling with the jingling sleigh-bells, until 
at last, with a grand final burst of bell-ringing, whip- 
snapping, horn-tooting and the shrill babble of young 
voices, the big barge draws up before the large, com- 
fortable-looking country tavern, that eagerly opens its 
doors for the happy, red-cheeked guests. 

Supper follows, and then the best part of all, the 
long ride home in the moonlight, singing all the way 
those dear old songs that everybody knows, from “Jin- 
gle Bells’’ and “America” to the “Suwanee Ribber”’ 
and ‘“‘There’s Music in the Air.” 

That’s the way Yankee lads and lasses do it. 
beats the Central Park! 


a 


THEIR DRESS. 

Private letters from Paris describe the family of M. 
de Lesseps, the originator of the Suez Canal, as offer- 
ing a strange contrast to the artificial society in which 
they move. Madame de Lesseps is courted in fashion- 
able salons for her beauty, and the charm which her 
Creole grace and languor give her; but she is a singu- 
larly simple-minded, genuine woman, with but two 
ideas; her husband, and his children. 

The children are all under twelve years of age. They 
are her constant companions by day, and when their 
father is at home, it is his practice to take the elder 
ones into all the family councils. 

Many Americans will remember the beautiful girl, 
Fernanda, who sat watchful and attentive beside him 
during some of his most important interviews while in 


It 


A compound duty is when both specific and ad | man for his age and task. But Germany will not | this country. 
| valorem duty are levied upon the same article.| many years longer be content without political | Constant companionship and camaraderie between 
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children and parents is the best education; hence the 
De Lesseps children are noted in Paris for their sim- 
plicity and high-breeding. They are dressed—both 
boys and girls—precisely alike, in close-fitting under- 
garments, and loose, sleeveless flannel frocks, which 
leave necks, arms and legs, from the knee to the foot, 
bare. Soft buskins, and a round, wide-rimmed hat fin- 
ishes the costume, which when the little group enters 
the gardens of the Tuileries, appears oddly picturesque 
beside the flounces and ribbons of the little Parisians. 

It is, no doubt, hard on these children to send them 
out as reformers in dress, but no one can look at the 
elaborate costumes which boys and girls not only are 
made to wear, but to which so much of their thoughts 
are given, without wishing that the reform were accom 
plished. 

If the children of all ranks in America, for example, 
could be turned out in a uniform of loose flannel gowns, 
soft shoes and plain hats, what an unimagined relief it 
would be to the mothers, and what freedom to the 
youngsters! Perhaps the next generation would have 
less millinery knowledge, and be less willing than we 
are to make the chief aim in life the invention of new 
effects in dry-goods. But the world, we think, would 
be the gainer. 

QP 


NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 

In entering upon a new year, the Companion greets 
its many thousands of readers with cordial wishes for 
their happiness and well-being in the coming months. 
It would add the earnest hope, that the relations be 
tween the paper, and those who from week to week 
await its coming with pleasant anticipation, and derive 
from its pages something of amusement and instruc 
tion, may continue as genial and friendly as in the 
past. 

There is a subtle tie of sympathy between such a 
paper as this and its readers. The Companion enters 
multitudes of homes as a welcome guest, and remains 
there on the footing of a familiar friend; and it feels 
reciprocally, and seeks always to satisfy the mental 
needs and desires of those who thus so warmly re- 
ceive it. 

In the coming year, as in the past, the Companion 
will strive to deserve its welcome, and to strengthen 
the pleasant ties which attach it to its readers. May 
all the good, that in the wisdom of God is deemed 
best to be given, bless and make happy the old and 
young to whom the Companion pays its weekly visits. 

READY. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce, of England, was the 
most eloquent preacher on the bench of bishops, the 
most energetic worker in his diocese, and the most ac- 
complished and witty leader in society. Many who 
were jealous of his great gifts and influence, and others 
who disliked his High Church principles, used to ac- 
cuse him of insincerity and a readiness to sacrifice con- 
victions for social success. He acquired the undigni- 
fied and suggestive nickname of “‘Soapy Sam.”’ But he 
never showed greater presence of mind, or more ready 
wit, than in interpreting this nickname under trying 
circumstances. He was in a large and fashionable 
company, where a bright girl attracted his attention, 
and excited his rare power for fascinating children. 
Her confidence was completely won, and she ventured 
to ask,— 

‘Will you answer me a question?” 

“Certainly,” he answered. 

“Will you, truly?” she repeated. 

“Truly! 199 

By this time the attention of the whole company was 
arrested, and they listened, half in amusement and 
half in consternation, to the question,— 

“Why do people call you ‘‘Soapy Sam’? 

But the bishop’s face did not color, nor his voice fal- 
ter. The answer came prompt and gentle, “I suppose 
it must be because when I happen to get into dirty 
water I always come out clean.” The company could 
not refrain from a general laugh, in which the bishop 
heartily joined. 


ene incsinenees 


A BLUNDERER’S WIT. 

A man can’t be wise all the time. Homer must nod 
now and then. Neither is it permitted for a fool to be 
always foolish. Sir Boyle Roche was the blunderer of 
the Irish Parliament, in the days when some Irishman 
thanked God they had a country to sell and—sold it. 
He has fathered many a “bull’’ and mothered a score 
of mixed metaphors. 

Early in his career he was made famous by the re- 
mark that he could not be, “like a bird, in two places 
at once.” He added to his reputation by saying, ‘I 
would gladly, Mr. Speaker, sacrifice not only a part of 
the Constitution, but the whole of it, to preserve the re- 
mainder.” 

Once, to express his horror at what might happen if 
the leaders of the Irish Rebellion should succeed, he 
exclaimed, “Our heads will be thrown, Mr. Speaker. 
upon that table to stare us in the face!” 

“T smell a rat, Mr. Speaker,” said he one day, trying 
his hand at a metaphor; “I see him floating in the air; 
but I will yet nip him in the bud.” 

Yet this blunderer, whose “bulls” and metaphors 
made him the laughing-stock of an Irish Parliament, 
once gained a victory over Curran, the prince of wits 
and orators. 

“Do not speak of my honor,” said Curran to Sir 
Boyle once, in the Irish House, “I am the guardian of 
mine own honor.” ‘‘Faith,’’ replied Roche, “I knew 
that at some time or other you would accept a sine- 
cure.” 
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PETROLEUM. 

In its original state petroleum has a murky green 
color, and it needs refining before it is fit for illuminat- 
ing purposes. 

It is distilled in pans with great furnaces blazing be 
neath them, and as the vapors arise from the boiling 
liquid they are conveyed into pipes surrounded by cold 
water, in which they are condensed. 

The first vapors condense into naphtha, and those pro- 
duced by longer heating give the burning-oil. About 
five per cent. of the crude oil put into the pans, or 
stills, remains in the form of tar, which by another 
course of treatment is cunverted into paraffine and coke. 

After distillation the refined oil is no longer green, 





tinged with purples and blues. It is not aie for use, 
however, and has yet to be washed. The idea of wash- 
ing oil may seem absurd, but it is quite practicable. 
The fluid is emptied into a large circular tank, in which 
it is treated with acids, which are poured in and mixed 
with it by a powerful air-pressure from beneath. When 
it has been well-shaken up, it is allowed to settle, and 
the acids then separate from it and sink to the bottom 
of the tank, taking with them some of the tar that re- 
mained in the oil. 
The acids are then removed, and +he oil is washed 
with salt-water which is mixed with it and agitated. 
Suffocating fnmes come up from the tank, and the 
more they are shaken out of the oil, the safer it is, for 
they are the explosive part of it. 
Finally it is bleached, and it is then ready for the 
shops. 

—_—_—_—<@er—__ ———_ 

ALEXY THE HERO. 
“Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and 
some have greatness thrust upon them,” says Shakes- 
peare. In the sad journal of Commander De Long 
there is often written the name of one who, though ob- 
scure and with few advantages, achieved greatness. 
The name is Alexy, the hero of the Jeannette expedi 
tion, of whom Lieut. Danenhower gave to a reporter 
of the Washington Star the following account: 


During all that march to death in the Lena Delta, it 
will be remembered it was Alexy who went on ahead 
to explore the way, it was — who secured for the 
wanderers their meagre ~~ of food, it was Alexy 
who gave his coat to save ha from freezing, and 
it was Alexy who, faithful to the end, at last succumbed 
and lay down to die among the latest survivors. 

This brave man was an Alaskan Indian, from St. 
Michael’s, Norton Sound. He was finely proportioned, 
with small, delicate-looking hands and feet. Among 
the Jeannette’s crew he was a general favorite on ac- 
count of his polite manners and readiness to help in 
~ work. 

e learned the English alphabet, became expert at 
stuffing birds, and also learned to draw. He was a 
fine dancer, and often amused the crew by illustrations 
of Indian war-dances. 

He was very fond of his family, and at times became 
homesick, fearing his wife and little boy would not 
have sufficient clothing while he was awa Before 
sailing he had made arrangements to have his pay all 
given to his wife. 

She will not know of his death until next spring, and 
it is thought that some arrangement will be made by 
which she will receive his pay up to that time. 


~@> 
HE RETREATED. 

There are ladies whose self-possession and ability to 
repel intrusion, would justify them in adopting as a 
motto that of the Scottish Order of the Thistle, ““Nemo 
me impune lacessit’’ (No one shall attack me with im 
punity). An incident, told by the Norfolk (Va.) Ga 
zette, shows how a young lady of this class put to 
flight a “drummer,” who after the manner of his kind, 
sought her acquaintance without an introduction. 


He was a commercial traveller on his way from Bow] 
ing Green to Hopkinsville, Ky. The train had to wait 
three hours at Guthrie, and a party of young ladies, 
matronized by several lively young married women, 
made the station-house ring with merriment. They 
were going to visit the Mammoth Cave. 

The face of one of them wasa study. It was a per- 
fect oval, with a rich, warm, brunette tint. Her eyes 
looked out from under the broad brim of a Gainesbor 
ough hat, through half-closed lids, with tantalizing 
mirth and coquetry. 

The brassy and dapper little “drummer” 
watching the girls as a cat would a bev y of frolicsome 
and unsophisticated mice. Hastily seizing and return 
ing a handkerchief accidentally dropped by the Gaines- 
borough beauty, he sought, with the audacity of his 
class, to open conversation. 

“A very gay party you have, miss.” 

“Yes,” says she, quietiy, bowing acknowledgment of 
the handkerchief, and letting her laughing eyes drift 
slowly over him; “but then, you see, we know each 
other.” 

A keen remark, but perfectly lady-like in its un 
ruffied good-temper. The “drummer”? retreated. 


—_——_~+or—- 

HIS LAST WORDS. 
James Tracy, who was hung for murder at Chicago 
a few weeks ago, uttered significant words just before 
his execution. Young men offen palliate their dissipa 
tion by alleging that they “‘only wish to seé a little life 
before they settle down.” Tracy had “seen life’’-—he 
was a gambler—and his words should appall any youth 
whose curiosity is leading him from virtue’s path. He 
said: 


I feel satisfied that if my past record had been spot 
less, I could never have been convicted. Ido not be- 
lieve any man who has known the life of virtue can 
ever be contented with a life of vice. 

The farmer who has spent his life on his farm, never 
seeing more of the world than the road to market, or 
more of society than the village congregation, is hap 
pier than the “sport” who gets his money easily but 
questionably, and sees society in its wildest dissipation. 
The hardest of work, if honest, is not as tiresome as 
the idleness of an outlaw. The laborer never feels his 
work as does the man who makes his living by the 
“simple turn of the wrist.” 

I sincerely hope that my fate and these words may 
prove a warning to young men who are cheating them- 
selves with the idea that there can be any peace, happi- 
ness, or prosperity in a crooked life. 


+> 
PAT’S RETORT. 
Cardinal Manning once had an encounter with an 
Irishman in which he was unhorsed. He tells the inci- 
dent as follows: 


One night I was returning to my residence in West- 
minster, when I met a poor man carrying a basket and 
smoking apipe. I thought over this Aristotelian syl- 
logism: He who smokes gets thirsty; he who is thirsty 
desires to drink ; he who drinks too much gets drunk ; 
he who gets drunk goes to hell. This man is in danger 
of mortal sin. Let us save him. I affectionately ad- 
dressed him : 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

“T am, thanks be to God.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“From Cork, your reverence.” 


had been 


t ?” 

“No, your reverence.” 

“Now,” said I, “that is very wrong. Look at me; 
am a member.” 

“Faith, may be your reverence has need of it?’ 

I shook hands with him and left him. 


Or 





down.” 
made up, not of great sacrifices or duties 


small obligations, given habitually, 





but is as transparent as spring-water, and beautifully 
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arching spine and elevated rudder, strutted around the 
table; “see, kitty’s eat so much she can’t shut her tail 
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For the Companion. 
SAVED.* 
She stood beside the iron road, 
A little child of ten years old; 
She heard two meeting thunders rolled 


From north and south, that plainly showed 
Danger too fearful to be told. | 


Nearer, still nearer, rumbling on, 
One train approached with crashing speed; 
What could she do? who would give heed 
To her—a child—who stood alone 
And voiceless as a roadside weed ? 











A feeble ery she raised, and stood 
Across the track—and then untied 
Her little apron from her side, 

And waved it swiftly as she could. 
If only she might be espied! 


If only on the hissing back 
Of that huge monster, nearing fast, 
The engineer his eye might cast 
On her, there on the curving track, 
And heed her signal cre he passed? 


She stands with shout and warning beck; 
On comes the train with thundering roar; 
The fireman sees—he looks once more— 
He sees a little waving speck, 
And slackening, slower moves and slower. | 


“Hi, little girl! what's all this row?” 
“Another train! My ears it stuns! 
It rounds the curve like rattling guns! 
Back, back—for I must signal now 
The other!” and away she runs, 


So by this little maiden’s hand 
Jere hundreds saved from fearful lot; 
But when with awe they a of what 
They had escaped—and made demand 
About the child—they found her not, 


For she had vanished through the wood; 
None guessed her dwelling place or name, 
Nor by what wondrous chance she came— 

While home she ran in blithesome mood, 
Nor knew she had done a deed of fame. 


But in the old times they would have said 
It was an angel that stood there— 
The hood above her golden hair, 

A nimbus glowing round a head 
With supernatural radiance fair. 


practical wisdom of One who, knowing what was 





The small white apron that she waved 
Across the dangerous iron track, 
To warn the rushing engines back, 

Might have been wings, whose flashing saved 
Five hundred souls from mortal wrack. 

©, P. CRANCH. 


*A true story. See the daily papers. 
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For the Companion. 


THIS FIRST. 

The young, full of hope, look forward to the 
future, never doubting that they will succeed and 
that success will bring them happiness. But the 
experience of the world shows that their hope will 
not be satisfactorily realized. A successful man 
is not necessarily a contented man. 

Jane Carlyle, the wife of the great writer, said, 
“1 married from ambition. My husband has at- 
tained fame and beyond my _ highest 
dreams. And I am most miserable.” And her 
husband was no better. 

Talleyrand, one of the most successtul diplo- 
mates in history, who managed to keep a fore- 
most place in the French Government, in all the 
many changes of rulers, found little joy in his 
brilliant public life. Reviewing it in his old age 
he bitterly said : 

“Eighty-three years gone! What care! 
agitation! What ill-will inspired! What vexa- 
tious complications! And without any other re- 
sult than great moral and physical fatigue and a 
profound sense of despair for the future, and of 
disgust for the past.” 

Rothschild, the wealthy London banker, when 
greeted by a friend on New Year’s Day with the 
usual greeting, “A Happy New Year, Baron!” 
sadly answered : “It will need then to be different 
from the last, for that brought me not one happy 
day.” 

Mr. Gladstone is the foremost English statesman 
of our day. Mr. D'’Isracli was as eminent in de- 
bate and as strong a party leader, but he was sel- 
dom true to principle, and never commanded the 
confidence of the nation. But Mr. Gladstone has 
‘not been contented with success or fame. Through 
his whole public life he has aimed to please God 
by doing good to men. He has found joy in an 
approving conscience and in the consciousness of 
being useful. 

In an address to the workingmen of England, 
after dwelling on the great achievements of the 
age, its rapid progress in inventions and art, its 
machines for lightening labor and multiplying 
home comforts, he said :— 

“Whatever I may think of the pursuits of in- 
dustry and science, and of the triumphs and glo- 
ries of art, I do not mention any one of these 
things as the great specific for alleviating the sor- 
rows of human life and encountering the evils 
which deface the world. 

“If I am asked what is the remedy for the 
deeper sorrows of the human heart,—what a man 
should chiefly look to in his progress through life, 
as the power that is to sustain him under trials, 
and enable him manfully to confront his afflic- 
tions,—I must point to something very different; 
to something which, in a well-known hymn, is 
called ‘the old, old story,’ told of in an old, old 

book, and taught with an old, old teaching, which 
is the greatest and best gift ever given to mankind.” 

Our American life is so eager and ambitious that 
it pays a high price for these successes, “that 
keep the word of promise to the ear, and break it 
to our hope.” 


success 


What 





in man, said: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

The advice is based on the highest philosophy, 
for it bids us act upon the fact that the greater in- | 
cludes the less. He who strives to make the most 
of life by putting himself to the best use will find 
that he is at peace with himself, with mankind 
and with God,—and that is happiness 


——__+o+—__—_ 


A GREAT ADVOCATE, 

Rufus Choate was noted for his success in criminal 
cases. It is said that when he practised in Essex Coun 
ty, Mass., during the early part of his professional life, 
no client of his was ever convicted of a criminal charge. 
His reputation as a criminal lawyer was exhibited 
once 80 grotesquely as to put him in an embarrassing 
position. He was cross-examining a sailor, who, hav- | 
ing turned “State’s evidence,” was testifying against } 
his comrades. They were charged with stealing mon | 

| 





” 


ey, and the sailor had said, in his direct testimony, that 
Mr. Choate’s client had instigated the theft. 
‘What did he say?” asked Mr. Choate. 
how and what he spoke to you.” 

“Oh,” answered the sailor, with the coolness of a 
Jack Tar, “he told us that there was a man in Boston 
named Choate, who could get us off, even if we were 
caught with the money in our boots.”” 

The court and spectators shook with laughter at the | 
“fix” into which the great lawyer had precipitated him 


“Tell me 


| self. But not a muscle of Choate’s face showed wheth- 


er he was amused or annoyed. 

Mr. Choate’s style of speaking was his own—no one | 
ever spoke as he did. His sentences were long and in- 
volved, though the orator’s emphasis and gestures | 
made them clear and impressive. He rushed upon the | 
jury classical allusions, grotesque images, wild fancies, 
solid arguments and pathetic appeals, as if he would | 
sweep them headlong into a verdict for his client. 
Through the excited manner and impetuous speech 
it could be seen that the advocate was intent upon pro- | 
ducing an immediate effect on the twelve men before 
him. He struck the iron while it was hot. Spectators 
might criticise the style of his blows, or admire the 
way in which the sparks flew. He cared little for either; 
he was bent on pounding the iron into shape. 

A famous specimen of Mr. Choate’s style is given in 
the report of a criminal trial in which he was engaged. 
The Government, after the defence had all been put 
in, was allowed to call a witness whom it had just 
found in Roxbury, then a suburb of Boston. Comment 
ing upon this, Mr. Choate said,— 





‘“‘Where was this tardy and belated witness, that he 
comes here to tell us all he knows and all he doesn’t 
know, forty-eight hours after the evidence for the de- 
fence is closed? 

“Is the case so obscure that he has never heard of it? 
Was he ill, or in custody ? 

“Was he in Europe, Asia, or Africa? Was he on the 
Red Sea, or the Yellow Sea, or the Black Sea, or the 
Mediterranean Sea? Was he at Land’s End, or at John 
O’Groat’s house? 

“Was he with commissioners on our north-eastern 
boundary, drawing and defining that much vexed boun. 
dary line? Or was he with Gen. Taylor and his army 
at Chihuahua, or wherever the fleeting south-western 
boundary line of our country may at this moment be? 

“No, gentlemen! he was at none of those places, 
comparatively easy of access; but—and I will call 
your attention, Mr. Foreman, to the fact, and urge it 
upon your consideration—he was at that more remote, 
more inaccessible region, whence so few travellers re- 


turn,—Roxbury !”” 





To the reader this seems extravagant, if not absurd. 
But in every question lurks the subtle suggestion, ap 
parent to the lawyer’s eye, that the Government, in 
stead of producing the witness when they should, had 
purposely withheld him until they had learned the de- 
fence’s case. If the jury accepted the suggestion they 
would discredit the witness, which was just what Mr. 
Choate was trying to make them do, without asking 
them in plain English to do. 

As an orator Mr. Choate has had no imitator. None 
but himself could have paralleled, or even parodied, 
his style. Critics condemned it as extravagant. When 
read his ‘“‘words that breathed fire are ashes on the 
page.” But the very faults which a severe taste finds 
were merits to the juries who, week after week, gave 
him their verdicts. 


“THIS IS MY MOTHER.” 
The following touching incident, related in the Bur- 


lington Hawkeye, illustrates both the tenderness of the 
German heart and the familiar lines of Coleridge 


“A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.’ 

We were at a railroad junction one night, says the 
writer, waiting a few hours for a train, in the waiting- 
room, in the only rocking-chair, trying to talk a brown- 
eyed boy to sleep, who talks a great deal when he 
wants to keep awake. 

Presently a freight train arrived, and a beautiful lit- 
tle old woman came in, escorted by a great big Ger- 
man. 


They talked in German, he giving her evidently .lots 
of information about the route she was going, and tell 
ing her about her tickets and her baggage-check, and 
occasionally patting her on the arm. 

At first our United States baby, who did not under- 
stand German, was tickled to hear them talk, and he 
“snickered” at the peculiar sound of the language that 
was being spoken. 

The great big man put his hand up to the good old 
lady’s cheek, and said something encouraging, and a 
great big tear came to her eye, and she looked as hap- 
py a8 a queen. 

The little brown eyes of the boy opened pretty big, 
and his face sobered down from its laugh, and he 
said ,— 

“Papa, it is his mother!” 

We knew it was, but how should a four-year-old 
sleepy baby, that couldn’t understand German, tell that 
the lady was the big man’s mother, and we asked him 
how he knew, and he said,— 

“Oh, the big man was so kind to her.” 

The big man bustled out, we gave the rocking-chair 
to the little old mother, and presently the man came in 
with a baggage-man, and to him he spoke English. He 
said ,— 

“This is my mother, and she does not speak English. 
She is going to Iowa, and I have got to go back on the 
next train, but I want you to attend to her baggage and 
see her on the right train, the rear car, with a good seat 
near the centre, and tell the conductor she’s my moth- 


er. 
**And here i@a dollar for 


you, and I will do as much 
for your mother some time.” 





We all need—especially the young—to heed the 





The baggage-man grasped the dollar with one hand, 
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at the little German with an expression that showed 
that he had a mother, too, and we almost know the old 
lady was well treated. 

Then we put the sleeping mind-reader on a bench 
and went out on the platform and got acquainted with 
the big German. 

He talked of horse-trading, buying and selling and 
everything that showed he was a live business man, | 
ready for any speculation, from buying a yearling colt | 
to a crop of hops or barley, and that his life was a busy 
one, and at times full of hard work, disappointment, 
hard roads. 

But with all of this hurry and excitement he was 
kind to his mother, and we loved him just a little. 

When, after a few minutes’ talk about business, he 
said, “You must excuse me; I must go in the depot 
and see if my mother wants anything,” we felt like 
taking his fat, red hand and kissing it. 

Oh! the love of the mother is the same in any lan- 
guage, and it is good in all languages. 


—$~~<@>—____— 


For the Companion. 





A MEMORY OF 1882. 
Longfellow. 


The willows bend along the streams 

Whose rippling music greets the shore; 
But the sweet words, the wondrous themes, 
The touch of harp, the poet’s dreams, 

Shall charm a listening world no more, 


As when the summer sun reclines 
Opes the tremulous western sky, 
And on the hills a million shrines 
Of golden glory, burning pines, 
All sunset splendors meet the eye; 





As when the changing clouds reveal 
Their silvery lining, burnished bright, | 
No longer tempests to conceal, | 
Nor raging fire with thunder peal, 
To wrap the world in dread and night; 
As when the soft moon calmly rides 
Across the sounding, surging sea, | 
And fleecy mists, the air’s veiled brides, | 
Float fair and far, like silver tides, 
Drifting towards eternity ; 
So with our bard; the gifted child 
Of Nature's best born sons of fame, 
He spoke, and flowers around him smiled, 
In wood and grave and desert wild, 
And little children loved his name. | 
| 
His brightest day was at life’s close, 
lis sweetest notes life’s last refrain; 
He met his last and worst of foes— 
Death's messenger—in sweet repose, 
Nor sighed life’s honors to retain. 
The years shall sweep along the shore 
Of time’s engulphing, restless sea, 
And while he rides its waves no more, 
To bring us treasures, as before, 
Yet deathless shall his memory be. 
Enduring marble may enshrine 
His name above the flower-decked sod, 
But where his truest fame will shine 
Is in his works, whose great design 
Was love of truth, mankind, and God, 
M. D. DENISON. 


————+er——__—__—_ 


TRAINING THE MEMORY. 

The late Thurlow Weed had a wonderful memory. 
It retained faces, names, dates and facts. In answer to 
one who had asked him if he had ever done anything 
to strengthen his memory, Mr. Weed replied by giving 
an account of a method which had accomplished two 
things,—it made his wife a confidant, and it developed a 
surprising memory : 


“I had to adopt a regular method, and I hit on one 
that was very effective. I will tell you about it for the 
benefit of other young men. I got married in 1818, 
when I was working in Albany as a journeyman print- 


er. 

‘In a few months I went into business, establishing a 
newspaper for myself, and some of my friends thought 
I was ‘cut out for a politician’—that is, I probably 
impressed my views strongly on those about me. 

“But [saw at once a fatal weakness. My memory 

was a sieve. I could remember nothing. Dates, names, 
appointments, faces—everything escaped me. 
“I said to my wife, ‘Catherine, I shall never make a 
successful politician, for I cannot remember, and that 
isa prime necessity of politicians. A politician who 
sees a man once should remember him forever.’ 

“My wife told me that I must train my memory. So 
when I came home that night I sat down alone and 
spent fifteen minutes trying silently to recall the events 
of the day. 

“] could remember little at first; now I remember 
that I could not then remember what I had for break- 
fast. Finally I found I could recall more. Events 
came back to me more minutely and more accurately. 

“After a fortnight or so of this, Catherine said, ‘Why 
don’t you tell your business to me? It would be in- 
teresting, and my interest in it would stimulate you.’ 

“Then I began a habit of oral confession, as it were, 
which followed for almost fifty years. Every night, 
the last thing before retiring, I told my wife everything 
that I could recall that had happened to me or about 
me during the day. 

“I generally recalled the very dishes I had had for 
breakfast, dinner and tea; the people I had seen and 
what they had said, the editorials I had written, and 
an abstract of them; the letters I had sent and received 
and the very language used as near as possible; when 
I had walked or ridden—everything, in short, that had 
come within my knowledge. 

“I found I could say my lessons better and better ev- 
ery year, and instead of growing irksome, it got to 
be a pleasure to run the events of the day in review. 

“I am indebted to this discipline for a memory of 
somewhat unusual tenacity, and I recommend the prac- 
tice to all who expect to have much to do with influen- 
cing men.”’ 

——— $+ —_—__ 
CHASED BY A RHINOCEROS, 

Col. Walter B. Dunlap relates in the Ledger his brief 
but exciting experience with one of the most formida- 
ble wild beasts of South Africa. While hunting in the 
Boer country, with several comrades, he had rested 
from the heat in a convenient shade and laid down his 
gun. Shortly after, he missed his companions, and be- 
gan calling one of them by name. Hearing no answer, 
he went in search, leaving his rifle on the ground. “I 
was upon the point of calling again,” says the colonel, 
‘“‘when I thought I heard a sound ahead of me. I 
pushed on a little further and then stopped and lis- 
tened again. I heard the same sound, as though some 
one was digging at the roots of a tree. 


“A few steps further on I came to a dense mass of 
thorn-bushes, through which it was impossible for me 


Could I get to the wagons and back again before the 
prize would be gone? 

“The rhinoceros began to intimate that he had had 
about enough of my company. He gave a loud, defiant 
snort, and with his head bent to the ground, and his 
short tail erect, he darted towards me. 

**I dodged behind a clump of trees, and called out for 
help. Had the huge beast been as nimble in turning 
corners as he was swift of foot in the race, I should 
not have lived many minutes to call for help; but 
when he had advanced to the attack the third time I felt 
perfectly safe, for I saw that while there were bushes 
= trees behind which to dodge I could keep clear of 

im. 

“Still there was danger. I could not turn my back 
and run, for I should be surely overtaken. Where in 
the world was Ben? I halloed with all my might. 
There were a score of rifles not far away. Why could 
not some of them be with me? 

““My shouts served to exasperate the furious beast, 
and his puffs and snorts became terrific; but this, in- 
stead of increasing my danger, materially lessened it, 
for as the brute grew more and more eager in his ferocit 
he rushed at me blindly, and was more easily avoided. 

“In a few moments more old Ben and Harry Rusk 
came upon the scene. Harry had charged his rifle 
with one of my steel-pointed, conical balls; and as 
soon as he gained a safe position, he fired. The ball 
entered behind the shoulder of the ugly brute, and Mr. 
Rhinoceros wound up his fandango with a pirouette 

i 





that landed him upon his side.” 
PLAGUE-STRICKEN, 


There is probably nothing in the world more appalling 
than the raging of ‘the plague.” To see human bodies 
and infected clothes dragged out from the dwelling by 
long hooks, carried by men entirely enveloped in tarred 
garments, and then to see those bodies jumbled heed- 
leasly together into an open cart and borne away to 
some common receptacle, to be added to the still more 
loathsome mass already congregated there, must fill 
one’s mind with indescribable loathing. But to see one 
dear to us falling a victim to the disease—to see him 
die, and taken away from us in the rudest manner pos- 
sible, and by strangers, and yet not be able to approach 
the once-loved form—in fact, from a sense of the 


| utter uselessness of our efforts and the instinct of self- 


preservation, flying the very presence of such a one— 
must overwhelm the heart with inexpressible anguish 
and horror. Mr. G. L. Ditson, while in Odessa, was 
told the following thrilling story of the plague which, 
some years ago, almost depopulated several of the cities 
of the Turkish Empire and eastern Russia. It illus- 
trates the awful peril of infection from such an epi- 
demic, and the frequent futility of all efforts to escape 
it: 


A man had a wife and six lovely children, his great 
fondness for whom made him so extremely cautious 
during the raging of this scourge that he shut himself 
and family in the house and yard, and had no commun- 
ication with any one. 

His gates were never unbarred, and nothing was re- 
ceived on his premises except food, which he attended 
to himself—making sure that it was not handled till it 
had been thoroughly washed in vinegar and water, 
which sufticiently purified it. This he strictly adhered 
to till report said that the plague had ceased—till the 
commissary one day in going his rounds assured him 
through the small hole cut in the gate, for the purpose 
of conversation and passing the necessary viands, that 
he believed the epidemic had a 

The inmate, happy at the intelligence, and that he 
and all his family had escaped, said to the commissary, 
“I will give you something to drink, for the good news 
you bear.” 

He accordingly brought a tumbler and spirit, and 
gave some to the man, then took the tumbler back, bade 
him good-day, and went in. 

The commissary moved only a little further on his 
rounds when the plague seized him and he expired. 

The gentleman within the house took the disease— 
and in less than thirty-six hours neither he nor any per- 
son of his whole family was alive.—A Tour to the Cau- 
casus. 


a 
NOT A TEMPTING OFFER. 

Alexandre Dumas, the French novelist and dramat- 
ist, was the hero of many amusing adventures. Once, 
when at the height of his popularity, he was impor- 
tuned to become a “‘drummer,”’ because he was such a 
jolly good fellow. The anecdote, as told by a Paris 
journal, is as follows: Some years ago, a merchant of 
Lyons was returning from Paris to his natal city. In 
the same compartment with him sata tall fellow, lively, 
talkative and full of gasconade; but on the whole the 
best and most amusing travelling companion one could 
wish for. 


On alighting at Lyons the merchant, charmed by the 
taking manner and gayety of his neighbor, exclaimed,— 

“By jove, sir, I am glad to have made your acquaint- 
ance! You are a good fellow! You area charming 
fellow! Can’t you talk, though! Come, let us make a 
trade, will you?” 

“Well, what kind of a trade?”’ 

“Come and dine with me; at the dessert we will 
speak about it. I have an idea—will you come?” 
, “Very well—but I will pay my share. I insist upon 
Aa 


“As you please; what an amazing fellow he is! Ah, 
but I like you!” 

Accordingly they took dinner together, during which 
the merchant offered the tall fellow a position as com- 
mercial traveller for his house; that was his idea. 

“You have just the qualities required,” said he. 
“You will make your way.” 

“But, my dear sir”—— 

“Come, now, how do you live?” 

*Pooh! on very little!” 

“Well, how much do you make in your branch?” 

“From twenty thousand to thirty thousand francs.” 

“Goodness sakes alive! But what do you do?” said 
the other, disappointedly. 

“Oh, I scribble on sheets of paper with a pen!” 

“Ah, bah! you are joking again, you rogue! 
what is your name?” 

“Alexandre Dumas!” 

Tableau. 


But 
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A CAT’S NEST. 

The Providence Journal knows a cat which took up 
the habits of a squirrel—a fact more or less wonderful, 
owing to the way one looks at it. 

A Hibernian explained to his friend that if he saw a 





to make my way. Beyond was a copse of tall, slender 
trees, and I could see the tops of two or three of them 
vibrating. Ben must be there, digging after something. 

“1 called to him again; but he did not seem to hear 
me. I could not go through the hedge of thorns, but I 
could go around it; and with this latter idea, I struck 
otf to the right, and soon cleared the obstruction. 

***Aha, old fellow! I’ve caught you, have 1?’ I cried, 
as I approached the place where the disturbance was 
going on. ‘Why didn’t you’—— 

“TL was about to ask why I had not been answered, 
but the words stuck in my throat. It was not old Ben 
atall. It was a huge black rhinoceros, of the double- 
horned species! He was tearing up the earth with his 
horns, and puffing and blowing like a porpoise. 

“What a situation for a hunter! For weeks I had 
been longing to meet one of these fellows, and here I 
was face to face with as magnificent a specimen of the 
tribe as ever walked, and without my rifle. 

“T had my pistols in my belt, but of what avail could 





grasped the big man’s hand with the other, and looked 





a pistol be against such armor as this monster wore? 


cow climbing a tree backwards he would see a phe- 
nomenon, that there would be no phenomenon in the 
case if the cow climbed up head first. Leaving you to 
solve that problem, we pass to the history of a phe- 
nomenal cat that climbed a tree, built a nest and is now 
rearing a family. 

That is the extent of the history, except that the cat, 
disturbed in previous attempts to rear her young, found 
a hollow Lombard poplar near Red Bridge, and in it 
made her home. Before her hiding-place was discov- 
ered, no amount of plaintive calling by her friends 
could call her forth, but when her high perch became 
known she came whenever called. 

Problem for great minds, namely: Did the cat arrive 
at all this by means of a mental process, or if she did 
not, how did she? 


—_—_—+o+——_____——_. 
In proof of the assertion that cattle will stray into 


strange places, we may say that we have seen a cow 
hide in a shoemaker’s shop. 
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mostly gives us something when we wishes ’em 
merry and happy. You needn't ’less you want to.” 

“Oh,” said Bee, “I will. I'll ask Aunt Esther.” 

“Tell them to come in,” said Aunt Esther, from 
within. 

Bee led them in, big basket and all, though they 
hung back on the threshold of the pleasant, soft- 
carpeted room, and looked down doubtfully at 
their worn, wet shoes. 

“Never mind,” said Aunt Esther. 

“Come right in,” said Bee; and she placed some 
chairs for them. She felt a great deal more cour- 
ageous when Aunt Esther was by. 

Then Aunt Esther played a lively tune on the 
piano for them to get acquainted by. 

It didn’t take them long; it doesn’t children, 
you know. They looked at each other, and 
smiled a little; and then Bee went up close to 
Polly and pulled off her water-proof hood, and 
the other one’s. 

“Why, your hair is just the color of my Flori- 
bel’s,” said she to Polly. “I'll go and get her.” 

So when Aunt Esther left off playing she saw 
Polly holding dainty Doll Floribel, her blue eyes 
growing big and round with delight. 

“She’s got one to home,” said Phebe, laughing. 
Phebe was the other one’s name. “But ’tisn’t like 
that; it’s a walnut fixed on a stick, and clothes 














For tife Companion. 


NEW YEAR. 
Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-Two, 
Dead and buried! old friend, adieu; 
All thy joy and sorrow and sin 
Written and sealed and handed in; 





Ho! for the young year, glad and bright, 
Springing up in the dead of night, 
Speeding far by the morning light 

With burthen of happy greeting; 
Over the land and over the sea 
Quick with a shout comes he, comes he, 
Bringing a wealth of joy and glee 
To every merry meeting. 


Opening pages, white and fair, 
Ready for pictures rich and rare, 
Drawn and colored with tender care, 


“Oh, yes’m,” answered Phebe; ‘“but—can’t I— | 
O ma’am, I'd like to carry mine home to Dicky.” | 
“Me, too,” chirruped Polly, with her mouth full 

of pie. 

‘*Who’s he ?” asked Bee. 

‘‘He’s our baby,” said Phebe. ‘He’s four years 
old, but he can’t walk—he won’t, never; ‘cause 
when he was real little I dropped him,”—Phebe's 
voice sank,—“I let him fall down stairs.” 

“She didn’t mean to,” said Polly. 

“No,” said Phebe, “I didn’t.” 

‘Eat your nuts and apples,” said Aunt Esther, 
gently. ‘Dicky shall have as many more.” She 
took the big basket out and did not bring it back ; | 
but when Floribel’s trunk had been packed, and 
Phebe and Polly were going, they found their bas- 
ket by the door with something in it more than the 
nuts and apples. | 

“T don’t know what to say,” whispered Phebe to 
Bee, with a happy sigh. ‘But I do hope you'll 
have a happy New Year here always,—every | 
year. Oh, I do!” | 








“T guess I'll go then; good-evening, Mister 
Coolidge !” 

“You shan’t !” cried Louisa Catherine, peering 
out in great vexation from underneath a big white 
cap with a wide border, which having slightly sct- 
tled over her eyes, gave her anything but a sweet 
expression. “You'll go an’ spoil our party, 
Bouncer Baker! An’ we haven’t had the retresh- 
ments yet.” 

“Are you goin’ to have refreshments ?” 
small boy, crowding up. 


asked a 
“Oh, then we'll stay.” 
“Of course we're going to have refreshments,” 
cried Louisa Catherine, with her most elegant air, 
and proceeding to a distant corner of the garret, 
where under the eaves stood an old box. 
“Oh, don’t,—now stop!” cried Paul, clattering 


| after her; “you said you wouldn’t tell till ‘twas 


time, Lou!” 

“1 aint a-tellin’,” said Louisa Catherine, bend- 
ing down to examine her stock of delicacies, ‘I’m 
only lookin’ to see if they're safe.” 

“Let’s see,” cried the children, crowding up and 


’ 


“So do I,” said Bee, “and you, too, and Polly.” | sniffing. 


She kissed Floribel and opened the door. 
It had stopped snowing. 
“Good-by,” said Bee. 


“Good-by,” said Phebe and Polly, going down | 


|} said Paul. ‘An’ ’twon’t be a surprise at all! 


” 


1 


“Now, ' 


you’ve gone an’ spoiled the whole 


hope you’re satistied !” 
“JT didn’t,” began Louisa Catherine, poking her 



























To brighten the lives around. 





Sunshine touches for shadowy ways, 

Smiles to scatter their golden rays— 

Loving words—into cloudy days, 
Bringing a cheering sound. 





Eighteen Hundred and Eighty-Three, 
A richer, happier life to thee! 
A better record for all the way 


Let us begin this New Year’s day. 
8. D. 
———+oo—__—_——— 
For the Companion. 
A NEW YEAR’S CALL. 

The sun came up and plumped directly 
into a big cloud, and before long, out of 
the same big black cloud, which had 
hidden all the blue, the snowflakes began 
to whirl down so large and thick and 
fast, that little Bee Davis, at the window, 
could not see the passers-by. 

It was New Year’s morning, too! 

The cloud and the snow were not the 
worst of Bee’s trials. Outside the door 
hung a willow card-basket tied with white 
ribbons, which said plainly enough to 
everybody, “No callers ;” and up stairs, in 
mamma’s room, was a tiny, pink-faced 
baby-sister which told the reason. 

So Bee went into a cloud, too,—a very 
thick, black, scowling cloud, which threat- 
ened every moment a flood of tear-drops, 
and made Bee look very unlovely, indeed. 
It wasn’t only the callers she missed; but 
the refreshments—the cake and coffee and 
ices. And then Mr. Peake, who always 
came early and stayed late, and kept as 
near to Aunt Esther as possible, never 
failed to have his pocket full of candy for 
her. Now—oh dear! 

“T just wish God hadn’t sent her,” said 
Bee to nobody in particular. She didn’t 
know, you see, that Aunt Esther herself was 
in the bay-window behind the curtains. 
“Anyway, she needn’t have come till after 
New Year’s; she wouldn’t have bothered up 
there so much, with all the angels to keep care of | 
her. And I didn’t get that lovely big doll, Christ- | 
mas, either!” 

There was something besides the snow-flakes | 
between Bee’s eyes and the passing people now. 
Presently two hot, bright tears rolled down her | 
cheeks. In that minute, too, the door-bell rang— | 
so softly and timidly that Bee couldn’t be sure it | 
rang at all. 

“Go to the door, Bee,” said Aunt Esther from the 
bay-window ; “I think there are some callers for 
you.” 

Bee was so surprised that she didn’t stop to ask 
any questions. Besides she was almost certain 
that Aunt Esther had been laughing at her slyly, 
and she didn’t like to be laughed at. 

She went to the door. There on the step stood 
two snowy little people holding a big basket be- 
tween them,—two snowy forlorn little people, clad 
in calico gowns which never in the world were 
made for them, and in rusty water-proof capes, 
as much too small as the dresses were too large. 

Bee stared; and while she stood staring, the lit- 
tle one—the one with china-blue eyes, and red 
plump cheeks, and two curly wisps of yellow hair 
creeping out from under her water-proof hood— 
held out her long skirts, and made a funny little 
dancing bow, and piped,— 

“Wish you a merry”—— 

She was going to say Christmas, but the one 
with black eyes and a big mouth stopped her. 

“°Tisn’t Christmas now, Polly; it’s New 
Year’s.”” Then she set the big basket down, and 
they both held out their skirts and made a danc- 
ing bow apiece and said,— 

“We wish you a happy New Year.” 

“So do I,” said Bee. She didn’t know what else 
to say. Then she put her finger in her mouth. 
She didn’t know what else to do. 

“Haven't you got something to give me ?” asked 
Polly, cheerily. 

“What?” said Bee. 

“She don’t mean to beg,” explained the other 
one, taking up the big basket again; “‘but folks 


| looking at Floribel. 


on.” 
‘‘Her name’s Jane—mine’s name is,” said Polly, 
Bee looked at Floribel, too; 





the steps; and just then the sun came out from | nose in behind the old box. But she never finished 
under the clouds and smiled down upon them all. | her part of the conversation, for with a gasp and a 





But Bee had come out from under her cloud | 
long ago. Apa CARLETON. | 





and then she looked at the eager little face above 
her, and the shining eyes; the rusty water-proof 
and the old calico dress,—the two rusty water- 


proofs and the two old calico dresses. 
thought of the walnut on a stick. 

“I’ve got such a lot,” said she, slowly, “I’ll give 
you one, Polly, to pay for my Happy New Year! 
I’ll give you,”—and Bee’s face grew very red, ““O 
Polly, I’ll give you Floribel!” 

“Now, you won’t!” cried Polly, all in a trem- 
ble. “You can’t! Oh, you can’t now!” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Esther, “she can if she wants 
to;” and she looked, for all the world, as though 
she would like to pick Bee up and hug her. You 
see she had thought this little girl] was growing to 
be a very selfish, careless Bee, indeed. 

“But we didn’t mean such things as that—such 
nice things,” said Phebe. “Mostly we gets cold 
victuals, and such like. We only goes out Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. We ain’t beggars, Polly 
and me ain’t.” 

“Oh, you won't,” said Polly again, still looking 
at Floribel. “Not for my very own!” 

“Yes, I will,” declared Bee, “for yours and 
Phebe’s; and I’ll give you all her dresses. She’s 
got—oh, she’s got a lovely blue silk, trimmed with 
lace; and she’s got a—a watch, Polly.” 

“Oh, now /” said Polly; and then she was hug- 
ging Floribel tight—oh, tight ! and laughing soft- 
ly, while—wasn’t it very funny ?—the tears were 
dropping out of her eyes. 

And as sure as you're alive, Aunt Esther was 
wiping her é¢yes, too. 


And she 


down with a tray of goodies,—of bread-and-butter 
sert of nuts and apples. 


hesitation. You never saw anything like it! 
at Floribel. 
make them feel more at home! 
Polly left their share of the dessert untouched. 
“Don’t you like it?” asked Aunt Esther. 





In a minute she went out of | 
the room, and came back before long just loaded 


and boned turkey and cakes and pie and a des- 
How Polly and Phebe ate, after a little bashful 
though Polly couldn’t eat so very fast for looking 


And how Bee ate with them, just to 
But Phebe and 





For the Companion. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. 
Only one year ago and we stood, as just parting, 
With an old year grown gray, while a new year, just 
starting 
On its soft baby wings, with its arms full of treasures, 
Seemed to promise, anew, all the vanished year’s pleas- 
ures. 
We have danced on its hillsides, have mourned in its 
valleys; 
Been glad, or been sad; brightly hopeful, or careless ; 


Have drank of its fulness; have breathed of its 
flowers; 

Have gathered; have garnered; have joyed through its 
hours ; 


Till a stroke of the bell 
Bids it endless farewell! 
Still old Time does not stop, and the world keeps on 
moving; 
And who lags may get left, in an age that’s improving ; 
So we may not look back with regrets or repining, 
But must burnish our armor, and keep our lamps 
shining ' 
Press onward, press onward, still hopeful, still steady ! 
Be our hearts ever warm and our hands ever ready! 
Seal the stroke of the bell 
With the cry: “All is well!” 
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For the Companion. 
AN UNINVITED GUEST. 
Something was going on up in the old garret! 
Of all the sounds that the big brown house ever 





heard, this was the very worst, so everybody said. | 


There was a New Year’s reception going on up 


| vited, and the girls brought their dolls. 
| etts, the shoemaker’s boy, brought the baby; and 


| Paul and Louisa Catherine and little Tim, the en- 


tertainers, were almost wild with responsibility. 
“There can't no more get in!” announced, at 
this point, Bouncer, the doorkeeper, very inhos- 
pitably. “The walls will burst.” 
“Mercy !” cried a guest, who was just entering, 
resplendent in an old hat and an ancient cloak, 
| rescued from somebody’s rag-bag. 





|there! Every boy and his cousin had been in- | 
| And Rick- | 


scream, over she went, big cap and all, into the 
middle of the old garret floor! 

“What—what,” cried all the children, 
pushing up as tight as they could. “What 
és it?” 

“It’s—it’s—a beast!’ shrieked Louisa 
Catherine, her teeth chattering with fright. 
“A great mon-strous black beast !” 

She brought the last word out like a pop- 
gun, with so much force that the very 
sound struck horror through the visitors’ 
hearts. 

“IT don’t believe it,” cried Paul, quickly ; 
“don’t run, boys, it’s only a mouse, I'll 
venture to say.” 

“Look in an’ see for yourself, then!” 
retorted Louisa Catherine, securing a good 
position halfway down the stairs, where she 
could retreat at a moment's notice. ‘An’ 
I guess you’ll run!” 

*Phooh! Who's afraid!” cried Paul, 
inwardly shaking like a leaf, but feeling 
that all eyes were on him. ‘/’°2/ go an’ turn 
it out, whatever it is!” And he marched 
valiantly up to the refreshment closet. 

But instead of his turning the intruder 
out, the intruder in some way got the best 
of him! For before Paul could say “Jack 
Robinson,” or even think twice, a big black 
dog rushed out, and with a bang that threw 
him off his feet, flew down the stairs, car- 
rying high in his mouth the chief treasure 
of their feast, a rich, juicy apple-tart! 

“Oh! Oh!’ cried Louisa Catherine, see- 
ing him coming. And she tried to get out 
of his way; but she was too late. Over 
went dog and little hostess, over and over, 
with an awful rumbling and jumbling, to 
the foot of the stairs ! 

“Goodness gracious sakes !’’ cried Aunt 
Mehitable, running to the scene and picking 
her up. “You'll bring the house down! 
And this is what you call a reception, is 
it?” 

“1 won’t never have—another,” gasped Louisa 
Catherine, getting up and looking around appre- 
hensively. ‘Folks come that aint invited. I hate 
receptions !” MARGARET SIDNEY. 
ae 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. 
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Holy Innocents, Childermas Day. 

Hidden Christmas Greeting.—‘On earth peace, 
good will toward men:” 1, Rollo no. 2, Hear the. 2, 
Hope a certain. 4, Go Odon’t. 5, Few ill-natured. 6, 
To warders. 7, Me not. 

3. A Mixed-up Bill of Fare.—Mock turtle soup (Ku- 
loot crumpets); Baked sturgeon (grand Oku beets) ; 
Boiled clams (Cob’s mild ale); Fricasseed chicken 
(fresh Kicce candies) ; Baked pigeons (Pogdike beans) ; 
Chicken pie (picnic heke); Roast turkey (Kersay 
trout) ; Cranberry sauce (Yurenacre crabs) ; roast ven- 
ison (Savert onions); Spiced currants (Prince’s cus- 
tard); Cauliflowers (Soufwall rice); English plum 
pudding (Guephlind dumplings) ; Pumpkin pies (Kume 
| pippins); Blanc Mange (Cangen lamb); Vanilla cream 
| (Marclain veal); Lemon ice cream (Roman cemecile) ; 
Charlotte Russe (Soul-Cheer tarts). 


4. 1BuUEaAt. IL, TABLE. 
2,8 ETON. 1., STONE. 
3, Pros ks. Ill, PoS ER. 
4,TONEsS. IV.,. NoT Es. 
5, MOTES. V..SMOTE. 
6, NAME 8. VI., MAN EB. 
7,H astTE. VIL, HATES. 
8, ANGEL. VIII, GLEAN. 
9,SLATE, IX. STALLS. 
10, PRATE, X TaPns kt. 
ll,Taets. XI,S TATE. 
122,T RACE. XIl..Ca RET. 
18, TROUT. Zill.. TuTor. 
14, D BEaAaRY. XIV., RaAYVED. 


Boston TEA PARTY. 





Answer to the Combination Christmas 
Puzzle. 


Articles Represented. Presents. 
1, Crosses. 12, Holly. Horse. Doll. 
2, Jester. 13, Wheat. Stereoscope. Watch. 

| 3, Youth. 14, Fly. Flute. Flag. 
4, Vessel. 15, Foot. Vase. Football. 
5, Wine. 16, Ivy. Ring. Velocipede. 
6, Vise. 17, Vine. Kite. Violin. 
7, Cupid. 18, Rod. Candy. Sword. 
8, Wreath. 19, Oar. Rattle. Row boat. 
9, Mole. 20, Toys. Locket. Topaz. 
10, Lamb. 21, Ton. Marbles. Top. 
ll, Jay. 22, Elm. Yacht. Medal. 

Poetry. 


“So now has come our joyfulst feast ; 
Let every man be jolly. 
| Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly,” 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year, 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an expli- 
cit order is received by the Publishers for its diseon- 
tinuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law, 


Payment for the Compan 





n, When sent by mail, 





should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 


postinasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your - per shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

L otters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


DANGEROUS. 

A young woman employed as a dancer in a travelling 
company of players, died suddenly a week or two ago, 
killed, the by the 
blood from the paints used in making up her face for 
the stage. 

It is known that a famous clown and pantomimist, 


physicians said, poisoning of her 


died of softening of the brain, induced by the pigment 
used to give his face its chalky whiteness. 

The ill effects of such applications are not confined 
of the appliances of 
‘make up’? their 
street, whitening the 


to actors, who use them as one 
their business. 
the 


blackening 


Modest young girls 
the 
brows, 


ball-room, or 
the 
ns of 


faces for 
skin, removing superfluous 


hair, ete., by mea antimony, bismuth, white lead 
and other poisonous compounds, 

The 
times they produce physical conditions that may lead to 
death; but before middle age they leave the skin dry, 


yellow and cracked, and induce 


poisons do not necessarily kill, though some- 


headaches and dim- 
ness of sight. 

In the 
is said, 


Southwest still more dangerous methods, it 


are resorted to for the purpose of improving 
taken habitually, 
and belladonna is inserted into the eyes in order to en- 
although the 


effects is purblind, 


thg complexion, Arsenic is often 


large the pupils, victim while under its 
and runs the risk of becoming blind 
altogether. 

The worst agents in propagating these practices are 
the 


recommending cosmetics, depilatories and anti-fat med 


paragraphs and advertisements in newspapers, 


icines. A moment’s reflection should teach persons 


who are inclined to use the latter compounds, that a 
medicine powerful enough to remove the fatty deposits 
of the body in a week or fortnight, or even in a some- 
than that, 


Death has resulted from their use, and 


what longer time must also destroy the tis- 


sues. low 
fevers are not unfrequently produced by them. 

It is said that the women in Paris, whose only capi- 
tal is their beauty, preserve it by rigorous attention to 
daily bathing, to exercise and to sleep. Let American 
girls take the hint, regardless of the source from which 
it comes. 

ee 
FOR STREET BOYS. 
said a surly man to a 
who happened to get in his way. ‘Good 
the they make of 
such chaps as we are.”’ Some of this raw material of 


SCHOOL 
“What 


small boy, 





are you good for? 


for!’ cried boy, “why, men out 


manhood is of the rawest kind; but the talent anc en- 


are blessed that can touch the noble ambition 
latent in it, and help neg 


usefulness. 


terprinc 
slected young souls to characte 
and An exchange gives an idea of how 
such an enterprise strikes the boys: 


The street Arabs are all agog over the plan of the 
Women's Christian Union to open a school for them, 
and many are immensely pleased with the idea, 

“Ilow would you like to go to school?” 

“Bully!” replied a saucy little urchin, as he perched 
himself upon his boot-blacking kit and turned a pair 
of impudent eyes, surrounded on all sides by a grimy 
comp exion, up toward the interrogator. 

“Do you know your alphabet?” 
*My which? 
“Why, your alphabet.” 


The other fact is that this was the largest fire, not in 
extent of ground burned, but in loss of property, which 
bas taken place in more than one hundred years, if not 
the greatest since the famous fire of 1666. 

We do not state this fact positively ; but the ordinary 
books about London do not tell of any fires to equal 
this one, except the great fire of 1666, ‘and possibly the 
Change Alley fire of 1748. In 1861 there was a fire in 
Tooley Street, with a loss of two million pounds. 

In this country, the Chicago fire of 1871 burned over 
several hundred acres; that of Boston in 1872 burned 
over fifty acres. The loss in each case was much larger 
than that in the recent London fire. 


en 

DIME-NOVEL INCIDENT. 
Most boys will read. If they are not furnished with 
good reading, they will supply themselves with that 
which is bad. Parents ought to reflect that the ques- 
tion is not, “Shall! or shall not my boy read stories?” 
but, “Shall he read wholesome or unwholesome stories ?”’ 
The New Bedford Mercury relates the following inci- 
dent, which should warn parents to oversee their chil- 
dren’s reading: 


A bright youth about sixteen years old called at the 
Central Police Station yesterday afternoon and asked 
to be sent to his home in New York City. His name 
was William Wimpfhainer. 

He said he left home last Friday and came direct to 
New Bedford, intending to ship for aw haling voyage. 
He acknowledged having a good home. His father, 
he said, was a commercial traveller, and his family 
were in prosperous circumstances. 

The direct cause of his leaving his family was the loss 
of a situatior in a gentlemen’s furnishing establishment 
through some wrong-doing, and the dread of punish- 
ment from his father when he should be told what he 
had done. 

He had been attracted to a sailor’s life through the 
influence of dime novels, and on coming to this city 
went aboard a coaster. But the surroundings were 
offensive to him, and he became convinced that the life 
was not what the dime novels had pictured it. 

At last he became so thoroughly destitute and re- 
pentant that he applied to the police. He related, also, 
that this was his third offence. 

The first time he started with a gun and two pistols, 
after the manner of dime novel heroes, for the Catskills, 
and was brought back by his father, and on the second 
occasion he got as far as Syracuse. But these experi- 
ences had been more agreeable than the last he had 
encountered, and he promised, if he were sent home, 
never again to transgress. 

Chief Tompkins telegraphed to the boy’s parents, 
and received a reply asking that he be sent home at 
once. He was accordingly provided with a ticket, and 
was placed aboard the 6 P. M. train. 


Three apes of a species not hitherto seen in this 
country are now in New York, having been captured 
on a high peak in Abyssinia last October. Two are 
males and one isa female. The larger male is about 
four feet in height, and like all others of the species, | 
his body is sparsely covered with thin black hair, while 
the head and shoulders are covered with hair of the 
same color, nearly a foot long. 


There is a triangular bare spot on the breast with two 
bare streaks, which go half way round the neck, and 
when the ape is angry these parts turn from a milk- 
white to a crimson. 

It is said that apes of this species, known as the Gel- 
lada, are so vicious that the nativés are afraid to hunt 
them, and that they sometimes come down from the 
mountains to the valleys in théwsands and do much 
mischief. 

The only previous specimens of Gellada apes ever 
captured were sent to Germany. The fact that those 
now in captivity eat hay and oats, is regarded as ex- 
tremely singular, as they are the only species of the 
ape tribes known to do so. Hach one of the family has 
two large “tusks” in the upper jaw about four inches 
long. 

—_—_@—__—_ 
CHASED BY COYOTES. 

In India the tiger sometimes hunts the hunter, and a 
Montana paper tells of coyotes that chase dogs, and 
keep at a little distance from the sheep, and howl in the 
early morning and at night. The shepherd dogs are 
a great protection, as they will run the coyotes off, al- 
though they cannot whip them 


Recently, however, this order of things was reversed, 
and a band of coyotes corralled a valuable shepherd 
dog and ran him off through the hills. The absence of 
the dog, fortunately, was soon discovered, and herd- 
ers, mounted on fleet horses, followed in search. 

The dog was at length seen at a distance, completely 
surrounded by about ten of the cunning coyotes, who 
were successfully driving the faithful creature away 
from the camp. 

At intervals the dog would attempt to break his cor- 
don of wild herders and return to his charge, but the 
fierce animals, anticipating the movement, would close 
their ranks and present a snarling, unbroken row of 


a Infants’, aoe and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples. in- 

formation, ant “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli ication. 

APES IN NEW YORK. , ER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 
tS pty say where you saw this Advertisement. 


Valuable and Convenient.—BrROwN’s BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES are widely known as an admirable 
remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Coughs, and other 
troubles of the Throat and Lungs. They contain no 
hurtful ingredients, but may at all times be used with 
safety. Sold only inboxes. Price 25 cts. [Ado. 
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T PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods, 
Circulars free. TheG.A.HARPERM’F’GCO., Detroit,Mich 





Seofield’s Patent Oake Griddle. 
Best selling article for Fall and 
AGENTS 


Winter ever invented. 
WANTED. 
novelties. 


Terms. (C, 
Hires’Im pro 
Package 25 cts. M: 


Other fast 
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lions of a delicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Dr nn... —"  S Gruagiate, or sent 
to any address on receipt of 2. 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. ive. Philadelphia,Pa 


SEND US THE ADDRESSot 
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Wiide Su SAL. 
LEN GREENHOUSHS, P ane OHIO. 


KANSAS PROHIBITION. 
gubserive, for “ KANSAS PROGRESS.” 


8-page weekly 
The Te operance eR es of the great Prohibition State. 








REV Editor, Lawrence, Kansas. Terms 
$1. AF "i copies to one address, $12. 

Nee. Labels, 

our wit ce. Press $3. 

Larger Size $8 







13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 
ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. Send two 
stamps for Catalogue ot Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas, 
New Year’s and Visiting Cards, also 
* Palettes, Plaques, and Scra 
Book Pictures, including a new set of Imported Cards, 
sent to any acidress | or l0cents. Address 
Cc, T LNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 

Over three-quarters of a Million in 

Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 

jewest fs, Teimmt Dress Goods a sa 
rimmi ngs, Hosiery,U 

stery, Fan Shawls, Tram ies’ Dresses, Wraps,Un- 

derwear, T heat Laces, Gents’ Furnishing pe tin 
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Ae FES, 
ARE THE BEST 
+FOR SALE+ 


EVERYWHERE. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 


For Cannes pusPoses. is BETTER than LARD, 
LY cauet to BUTTER and COSTS 
UCH LESS than either. 


One Pound of Olive Butter 7m do the 
Work of Two Pounds of Lard 
TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT ‘MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 



































shining ivory. 

At the approach of the horsemen the cowardly coy- 
otes at once dropped their tails and poner: ene pe al- 
most as suddenly as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed them. 

—_——_~~— 
HIS REASON, 

It was in one of the battles of the Peninsula cam- 
paign that a certain Virginia regiment was drawn up in 
line of battle. Jake and Jim, two colored boys, had 
carried their master’s dinner to him at the front, and as 
they started back, shot and shell began to fly very fast. 


In an instant Jim dodged behind a tree and Jake be- 
hind a rock. A lull in the fire made Jim brave, and 
coming away from the tree he advised Jake to put his 
trust in the Lord and come on. 

“No, sah, not dis child,” yelled Jake, a big shell 
bunting over him at that moment. ‘No, sah; der’s 
too much powder behind dem tings for de Lord to 
have anyting to do wid ’em!” 





“I knows how to put 
yourself in it. 
es, L understand; but do you know your letters? 
In other words, can you read?” 
“Nary word. Don’t know 
“How would you like to be 
‘Ah, whaderyu givin’ me? 

“No, but really, would you like to be able to read 
and write and make your living some other way?” 
“First rate 
“Well, the ‘ladies 
fellows.’ 

‘Just tell ’em to count me in. I'll be a big man, I 
will, Od! zooi!” exclaimed the vagabond, as he threw 
his kit over his shoulder 
with a broad grin on his face. 


a shine on so’s you can see 


A from a bull’s foot.”’ 
a man of education?” 


tle 


—~> 
A GREAT FIRE IN LONDON, 


On the morning of December 8th last there was 


tire in London which burned over about two acres of 
ground that was covered by great and costly ware- 


houses. The loss was estimated at nearly or quite 


three 


Chere are two remarkable things about this fire. 
The first is that the cost of the buildings and their con 


tents amounted to more than one hundred and fifty 
dollars a square foot, and more than a dollar to the 


square inch of ground burned over. 


and marched up the street 


millions sterling, or about fifteen million dollars. 


Milton in “Paradise Lost’”’ 8 
of gunpowder weapons; 


heard of Milton. 


makes Satan the inventor 
but probably poor Jake never 


a 
“WASN’T THAT CLEVER?” 
There is a story told to illustrate the ruling passion 
of the parrot, which may or may not be true, but it is 
as follows: 


8 are getting up a school for you lit- 


Two sailors once went with a tame parrot toa show 
in Tokio, where a Japanese was giving an exhibition of 
sleight-of-hand, interspersed with acrobatic feats. At 
the end of each trick, the sailors said,— 

“Now isn’t that clever? Wonder what he’ll do 
next?’ 

With each act of the performance their astonishment 
increased, and they kept muttering, ‘‘Wonder what 
he'll do next?” 
often that he 

Presently t 
number of bamboo sticks ignited at both ends; but 
having his attention distracted, he allowed one of the 
sticks to drop. 

Unfortunately, it fell upon a heap of fire-crackers, 
bombs, etc., which exploded, blew out the walls, 
blew off the roof, scattered the audience in all direc- 
tions, and sent the parrot, minus its tail feathers and 
one eye, about four hundred yards. 

As the bird came down with a flop, it shrieked, 


" pie ked it up. 


The parrot heard this exclamation so 


ne Japanese tried to keep in the air a 


tr Children derive great benefit from its 
rit poing Cone gg qutterin wits Cooup 
. Whoopin ough. So all druggists. 
_ ye Mee N, Prope rietor, New York. 
Pike’s Vocchnete Drops cure in one minute. 


‘PERFECTION TOMATO. 


This new luscious Tomato is the Largest Extra 
Early Variety known. It differs from most others by 
continuing to bear abundantly till frost. It is perfectly 
smooth and round, brilliant glossy red; never sun-burns, 
but rather brightens in the sun. very solid, containing 
but few seeds; ripens all over and through ‘together: a 
wonderful yielder and splendid —— r; most exquisite 
flavor. First sent out last year, and had an immense sale 
at 25c. for only 30 seeds, We have grown a large quan- 
tity for seed, and want every reader of the Compan- 
ion to try it. We know you will thank us for recom- 
mending it. We therefore propose to send a well filled 
packet for only five one-cent stamps (no others 
taken) to all who apply NOW. We cannot hold this 
offer open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
spring rush. Complete directions for cultivation, and 
a brief pisteny of the Tomato, and its many uses, sent 








LUSTRO METAL 
LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Ladies’ and Children’s 


LUSTRO STOVE 





POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give sat- 


isfaction. 
POLISH for Silver, Nickel, &c. 
Shoes. 
POLISH for Manufacturers’ 
Household use. 


and 


LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
others. 


Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 

















PREMIUMS of Gold 
Wh 
ese Goods, 


u 

teas of all 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 
request by postal. 


WOTEVER YOU DO.” | 
—Martin Chuzzlewit, 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We are now, and have been for six years, offerin 
Band, Moss Rose an 
ite Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, = an- 
ete., as inducements to —< arge 
jantities, or Len up Clubs for our TEA and OFFEE. 
kinds from 30 to 75 cts. W: 3 would be 


“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 Washington Street, Boston. 








ith each package. Address NOW, 
c. W.DO oR R.&co. O., Seed Growers, Des Moines, Lowa. 
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SOZODONT! 


Isa composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all set BD Teer odors f from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRE. H, ete. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
Le 

je 
Rifles, & Bevolvers. 


OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 


GUNS: 


t prices ever Known 
Load: 


















“Wasn't that clever? Wonder what he’ll do next?” 


at greatly reduced price. 
Tilus, Catalo, 
INwaTt. Q 


Send stamp for To New 
P, POWELL & SON, 988 Main Street, CINCLS 





COLGATE &Co 


NEW YORK. 





TOILET SOAP. 


——_—— 


Purchasers of this richly scented and pop- 
ular Toilet Soap should be careful to insist 
on having the genuine article, as inferior 
Soaps bearing an outward resemblance are 
sometimes recommended instead. 








The above cut represents our new “Patent Handle” 
Knife and Fork. Blade and handle are plated by a new 
| raga with composition, which we warrant to wear as 

ong and to look as well after three months’ use as the 
best silver-plate. 

Don’t waste time and strength scouring steel knives 
when you can get plated goods for less money. 

Read the following: 

BUFFALO MEADOWS, NEV., April 11, 1882. 

“I received the knives, and was well pleased with 
them. Lenclose $6.00, for which send me by mail two 
dozen more knives and forks.” 

Mrs. WILLIAM COPPERSMITH. 
PRESCOTT, WIS., June 2, 1882. 

“The knives and forks were received in due time, and 

give good satisfaction. We find them just as represent- 
” J. A. STIRRUT. 
DANVILLE, ILL., May 30, 1882. 

“We are much pleased with the knives and forks sent 
us 20th of February last. Please let me know what other 
articles you make that are as good and useful in a fam- 
ily.” . T, LEVERICH, 

We will send one doz. Knives and one doz. Forks to 
any part of the U.S., by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, 

GOODELL & CO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers. 


KIDNEY-WORT _ 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
Whatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 
Pl LES THIS distressing complaint 
* is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Kidney- Wort stren, one 
the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 
ta If you have either of these troubles 


PRICE $1. | USE| Druggists Sell 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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STOVE POLISH 


| For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
| liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


WORSTED CROSS STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
ders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pansies, 
| Stork, Roses, Elephant, Deer, Comic Designs, 8 Al ha- 
bets, etc. for cents. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cents. All for 
30 cts, Send 3c. Stamp. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 

















